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PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE will be held in Portland, 
Oregon, April 11-14, 1956, jointly with the Washington Art As 
sociation. The annual conference theme: “Art Action.” For reserva 
tions and other information contact: Oltwe Roberts, Secretary, 
P_A.A., 2223 Kaufiman Ave., Vancouver, Wash 


N’WEST CRAFTSMEN’S COMPETITION: open to residents ot Washing 
ton, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, British Columbia and Alaska. Cate 
gories: jewelry, metalcratt, enamels, lamps, mosaics decorated 
fabrics, ceramics, weaving, clothing. Three separate juries, several 
hundred dollars in prizes. Closing date: February 4th at Henry 
Gallery, l/. of Mash., Seattle 5. Wash. Write tor entry blanks and 
further data 


WILL TV REPLACE CLASSROOM TEACHING? Some serious considera 
tion is being given to the idea of having teachers telecast to vast 
numbers of classes in cities, instead of in person. The reason: the 
usual acute shortage of educational personnel. A survey indicates 
that 250,000 new college teachers alone will be needed by 1970, but 
that less than half that number are now being trained. TV would 
not de more than partially solve the predicament; many subjects 
require direct contact 


HOW THEY RUN A SCHOOL IN THE U.S.$.R.: Scripps-lloward Report 
er Andrew Tully, now in Moscow, reports these tacts about school 
life in Red Russia 

liere is Moscow hool No 315 (Corridors and classrooms 
lubit at least 200 paintings, sculptures and photographs of Stalin . 
The building houses some 1,000 pupils, grades one through ten 
lirst three grades limit their studies to the mother tongue, arithme 


tic, physical culture, art and singing ... “After that, it gets hardes 
a lot faster than in the United States ’ Fourth grade children get 
history, natural science; fifth on begin a toreign language. 
either English, krench or German . . (There are no debates m 


Kussia about foreign language instruction in elementary grades 
even during the Czar’s days Russian children were taught Irench 
by the time they were 10) The sixth grade begins on mathe 
matics and physics; seventh, chemistry; eighth, Russian and foreign 
literature; ninth, trigonometry; tenth, astronomy 

Kighty percent of the teachers in the school Mr. Tully visited were 
women, Elementary grade teachers were graduates of teacher col 
leges; the upper-grade teachers have attended university. The teach 
ers’ average age was 40. Their starting salary was 700 rubles a 
month, less than $200. Automatic increases of 10 percent follow 


each 5-year period of service 


Oll PAINT WITH CRAYONS: |i tubes are too messy and you find it 
hard to keep them capped against drying, there's a new product 
available for fastidious painters. It's oil crayons. Use them dry 

light strokes for pastel effects, heavier strokes tor building up 
textures. Gaood for children, hobbyists and professionals on location 
with portability in mind. Comes as a kit of twelve colors. lor price 
and data write: Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Dept. D, Jersey City 


SQUEEZE BOTTLE INDIA INK just introduced, prevents spilling, break 
age, drying out. Facilitates loading ink onto drawing and ruling 
pens. Full information plus free sample: Carter's Ink Co., Dept 
D-11, Cambridge 42, Mass 


WONDER AID FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS: our high recommendation 
for a new product that will prove invaluable to all graphic artists 
and editors who must prepare artwork for reproduction in publi 
cations. It is the Alnor Screen-lint Selector, a top notch aid tor 
visualizing how photographs, sketches or other illustrations will 
look when made into engravings of various tint intensities. Just slip 
one of the 42 transparent acetate sheets in this handy book over your 
art and you instantly see the reproduction appearance in tints rang 
ing from 10% to 70% intensity. The sheets also come in screens 
from 65 line (newspaper type) all the way up to 133 line (high 
grade magazine stock.) Book sells for $5.50. Full details from 
finor Co., 251 W. 42nd St. N.Y «A 
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GRUMBACHER 


PRE-TESTED OIL COLOR 


now and forever 


® permanent 
powerful 

brilliant 

® uniform 

intermixable 


the reason why more and 


more artists demand and recommend 


PRE-TESTED OIL COLOR 


tested to last through time 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 
WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CHART f 


GRUMBACHER= 


476 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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HUGE CATALOG FOR GEM-CRAFTSMEN! 


HERE AT LAST! Sam Kramer's complete new 
catalog Finds and adventures on every page. 
Facts on gems, stone-setting and jewelry mak- 
ing; Ulvetrated “Learn oft a Glance’ jewelry 
projects, birthstene list; gem-hardness table. 
Lists ond vivid descriptions of hundreds of 
gem stones, natural moterials, curiosa, find- 
ings, fittings and craft needs. Exciting read- 
ing end educational, too. Only 25<, or get it 
free with your order. Se Order today! Your 
money back if not delighted. 


SAM KRAMER STUDIO dep. 
29 West 8th N.Y.C. 11 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


_ IDEA BOOK 


Sow your 
The (opper 
enameling sapplies) 
ecerything needed 
projects 
destiption of 


ing 


this faecinating erafi' 

source of 

provide sou at tow cost 
demonstrations of 
Mook gites complete 
and teotmlaques for exarit- 
liste of ready-to-fire 


ropper items and supplies. Bend fer your copy teday! 


THE COPPER SHOP 
DIY. OF IMMERMAN & SON 


seize 


idem Beet 1A-99 


CLEVELAND 14, ONnIG 


don’t wait until the last moment . 
(back issues are often impossible to get) 


1T MODELS LIKE CLAY 
HARDENS 


INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metai, the wonder metal. 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette nite or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air horden: 
are stro and permanent; moy be 
carved, filed and sonded — then 
hurnished to a rich aluminum patina, 


et teeding dealers. Send for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal”’ 


NEW USES FOR WAX CRAYON 


WAX crayons are old standbys in the elementary art cur- 
riculum, but it is only recently that the possibilities of this 
humble art tool have been explored for students and hob- 
byists on advanced levels. 


Wax crayons are easily melted and this means a simple, 
low-cost medium for encaustic painting. Just take your 
stubs, remove the paper wrapping and drop the sticks into 
« double boiler. Heat it on the stove and in a few minutes 
you'll have the basic material for encaustic work. You 
can prepare it in single colors or blend the material for 
mixed effects. Apply with a heavy brush to Masonite, 
canvas or even pottery which is to be scratched. 

Fabrics may be decorated with wax crayon. Un 
bleached muslin, silk and unsized materials take the crayon 
well. (To remove the sizing from cloths which have a 
filler, simply wash and dry it first. ) 


STENCIL DESIGNING WITH CRAYONS 


You can stencil design on fabric by cutting the design 
outline on a sheet of commercial stencil paper and then 
firmly tacking the open stencil over a piece of cloth to be 
decorated. (Place the cloth on top of heavy cardboard or 
a smooth table for providing an even working surface. ) 


Once the stencil is securely positioned, rub your wax 
crayon stick into the open area, Use the flat side for broad 
coverage and the point for details. The stencil is then 
ifted and moved to make repeats. For permanent results, 
the designs (either in stencils or done freehand) are trans 
fered to the fabric by laying a damp cloth over the colored 
work and ironmg it with a hot iron. The color will be 
steamed into the fabric’s fibers and becomes set. 


The fabric is washable, according to Prang Studios, 
if this procedure 1s followed: (1) soak material in a solu- 
tion of salt water (1.e., 3 tablespoons of salt to a quart of 
water). (2) Wash a second time in a warm solution of 


lux or Ivory Flakes. (3) Dry material in the shade. Any 
areas that have faded slightly can be lightly touched up 
with fresh Crayonex. 


the sculp-metal company 
701-C investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 


CRAYON APPLIQUE: 
Designs which are to be rendered against a dark back 
ground are best done by the applique method. First apply 
the design with wax crayon onto a light colored fabric and 
set it. Then cut out the fabric with scissors into any de 
sired shapes and stitch these onto a piece of dark cloth. 


COURSES BY MAIL 


in modern, creative 


Painting, Modeling, Drawing 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


The applique and the straight stencil process have been 
Author, The New Art Education, arpe 


used very successfully as class and workshop projects in 


i 
ae, T is designed creation that Mr, Pearson is the making of aprons, table linens, framed fabric “paint 
teaching--to sum an entire meer of aaa nto ngs, and stuffed toys. In the last-named procedure the 
ici or oundation 
ts two explicit words. “He provides @ fo cloth is sewn into the rough shape and then stuffed with 
for creative work and expression”, remarks one fil] 
? successful student, .. . “And this can be applied cotton, shredded toam rubber or similar hiler. 
ie to many fields, including not only fine art, but 
2 crafts, teaching and appreciation.” WOOD STAINING: 
i | ‘nally, wax crayon makes a handsome wood st: 
LICENSED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK sa y ; | tain if 
CK. N.Y it is rubbed over the clean wood surface (sand away grit 
DESIGN WORKSHOP, NYACK, N.Y. or old varnishes) and then the colored wood is lightly 
rubbed with a turpentined rag. 
please turn to page 94 
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ARTS and FLOWERS 


by Dick Bibler 


A 


Stanford | l’ress 


“Why, you idiot this ‘clothes chest’ is big enough to bury a man in.” 


TIPS FOR SALES-MINDED CRAFTSMEN 


(fram Seliing Handcrafts for Profit, Charles Branford Publisher. $1.50) 


The distinctiveness of your wares should be evident in 
the packaging. Advertising, selling aids, and mailing lists 
may all be effective, but the customer is also greatly inter 
ested in how your product actually looks. Many a crafts 
man has let untidy and unattractive packaging cause his 
downfall. Craftsmen continue to send samples by mail in 
worn boxes, without tissue, poorly addressed. You would 
feel quite displeased to order a unique gift by mail and 
receive it in a badly torn box without protective wrapping 
So does your customer! Since the arrival of your product 
provides the imitial personal contact it 1s Wnportant to create 
a favorable and lasting impression on your buyer. To pro 
tect your product, wrappings of corrugated paper, card 
board boxes, special mailing cartons, shredded paper or 
excelsior, tissue paper, string and gummed tape should be 
used, You might also wish to gift-wrap your product. In 
vestigation of wrapping techniques and experimenting with 
various wrapping methods can save money. 

Your packaging and shipping speak for themselves and 
can be one of the best ways of selling your product and 
maintaining satisfied customers who will re-order. A friend 


ly attitude and prompt service is highly regarded by the 
trade. Be prompt and courteous by sending a post-card the 
day orders are received, reporting when the merchandise 


will be shipped and by what method. Shop owners ap 
preciate this consideration. 4 


KUTZTOWN, 


THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


Regional and National News in Art and Education 
Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
Association affairs. 


Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aijds. 


Sisued Fee gps \ Members 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART ‘EDUCATION association 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ay 4 ay ‘ 


A fascinating new 
hobbycraft, based 

on the most colorful 

and versatile art medi- 
um development in years. 
SIMPLE . just a few 
turns of SUJI wire bring 
to life a bright array of 
beautiful wire miniatures, knick- 
knacks, party favors, ornaments, gifts. 
FUN ... an entertaining craft activity 
for individuals or groups. 
CREATIVE encourages individual 
artistic imagination and ability. 
INEXPENSIVE |. less than 10c worth 
of materials for a simple project 
SUJI is available in complete con- 
struction kits at 89¢ and $2.95. 
Refiil wire, jigs and cement avail- 
able separately. 

At your hobby shop ov write direct 


Send for 28-page instruction manval — 25< 


46.85 Van Dom %., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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YOU 


Your March of Dimes funds are providing the care she needs. For 
she is one of the tens of thousands of polio victims “born too soon” — 
before the epic polio vaccine. Today, March of Dimes funds which 
developed and tested the vaccine are financing research to improve it. 
But there still are polio victims who need help. And there will be tens 
of thousands more stricken before the nation has its blanket of pro- 
tection. March of Dimes plus the hearts and hands of polio fighters 
everywhere must continue to provide our main bulwark against polio. 


MARCH 


Cut of ideas? 


How up-to-date are your classroom art 
projects? Are you still teaching arts and 
craft procedures in Yesterday's fashion? 
There’s a far easier way to handle this 
problem of preparing oan interesting art 
activity, you know. Just pick a project 
from DESIGN TECHNICS. 


JUST A FEW OF THE PROJECTS 


TEXTILE PAINTING 
PASTELS 

PEN AND INK 
CRAYON PRINTS 
FINGER PAINTING 
BATIK 

SILK SCREEN 

TEMPERA 

DRY POINT 

WATER COLOR 
SCRATCHBOARD 

CUT PAPER 

PAPIER MACHE 
MEZZOTINT 
COUNTERCHANGE 
COLLAGE 

THREE DIMENSIONAL ART 
PENCIL PAINTING 
CHARCOAL 

CONTOUR DRAWING 
WOODCUTS 

FREE BRUSH PAINTING 
SPRAYED DECORATIONS 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


. and sixteen others too! 


Art teachers and hobbyists have been us- 
ing this handy, low-in-cost book for many 
years. It's completely practical—tells you 
in well-illustrated manner how to choose 
and use the right tools and materials 


“DESIGN 
TECHNICS” 


$2.25 per copy 


order from 
DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 
337 $. High Columbus, Ohio 
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PROFESSIONAL 
ART POINTERS 


HERE are some professional hints from the new Henry 
Gasser book: “How To Draw And Paint” (Dell Pub 
lisher), which is now at most newsstands and book stores 
at 50¢ per copy. 


TIPS FOR WATERCOLORISTS: tew drops of glycerine 
edded to your jar of water will retard the drying of 
watercolors. . . . When sketching out of doors, use 
tinted papers if the sunlight is intense. will 
prevent eyestrain. Cream colored stock has proven. itself 
‘deal for this purpose, and pastel shades of green, blue, 
pink or yellow are good also .... To speed the drying of 
watercolor, a hair dryer is a handy tool. The closer you 
hold the dryer the faster the color will dry and it is the 
speed of drying which determines the intensity of color 
on your work. Thus, if the dryer is held far away the color 
will dry more slowly and become deeper in hue 

lf your paper is delicate, as with mat board, injudicious 
pressure with an eraser will bruise it and make it peel. 
Instead, try using a household cleaning powder and a 
soft rag. Sprinkle the powder over the dirty surface lightly 
and rub gently with a circular motion .... If you wish 
to fasten paper to cardboard, use library paste. Glue or 
rubber cement is not recommended; it works through 
the paper and stains it. Do not apply direct pressure when 
pasting; place a blank sheet of paper on top and use the 
heel of your hand for pressure, working from the center 
to the edges to prevent wrinkling and bubbles of air. 


please turn te page 94 


THIS ISSUE’S COVER: created by Mary Alicante, a senior 


at Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles. It is this year's special 
calendar of the American Crayon Company and the original measures 
17” =x 28”. Director of Art at the school is Sister Magdalen Mary, 1.1.M. 
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1) OOK REVIEW SECTION 


EVER NEW ENGLAND: by Semvel Chemberiain 
Hastings House Retail price: $3.50 

The nostalgia and charm of Down East, expressed in 277 beau- 
tiful photographs that are the next best thing to an actual odyssey 
through the land of the Yankee. Really should prove a superb 
source book for artists, with its hundreds of intimate views of New 
England's twisting streets, cobblestoned alleys, historic architecture 
and the salty tang of the sea throughout. Winter, summer, spring 
and fall—-all captured in one worthwhile photo album 


*® Subscriber price: $2.95 


CHINA DECORATION. by Kathleen Mann 
Pitman Publishers Retail price: $2.50 

Excellent introductory guide for the beginner in china painting, 
written expressly for the use of teachers, serious hobbyists and art 
students. Edition imported from England. Well illustrated with 
photos and procedure drawings 


® Subscriber price: $2.25 


ENJOYING MODERN ART: by Serach Newmeyer 
Reinhold Publisher Retail price: $4.95 

Does contemporary art frighten you? Few viewers are neutral 
about it; reactions range from repulsion through panic to ecstacy, 
for modern art is often like being hit across the face with a wet 
towel. For all newcomers, then, here is a challenging book that goes 
a long way toward making the subject vivid and understandable. 
Double-talk and mumbo-jumbo were thrown out the window when 
it was written, It may not change your viewpoints, but it will cer- 
tainly help you know the why's. A well documented, 216 page vol- 
ume that is excellent for historic reference too. 


* Subscriber price: $4.40 


CATALOG OF PAINTING REPRODUCTIONS (1860-1955) 

UNESCO (and Columbie Univ. Press) Retail price: $3.50 
One of the most popular books for art teachers and collectors 

who wish to purchase moderate-priced full color reproductions of 

the world’s most celebrated art. Describes the originals, the method 

of reproduction, where to purchase and the price. Includes photos 

of 754 well-known and relatively obscure works. Used as a handy 

collection in itself, the book is excellent for reference and theses 

296 pages 

* Subscriber price: $3.25 


you may order new art books 
at professional discount prices! 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leadi 
publishers to secure the latest and standard art titles (as we 
as other educatione! works) at discount prices, for all Des 

Magerize subscribers. As this is @ courtesy service, NO 

CAN 8&8 ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS SERVICE MEANS TO YOU: In addition to securing 
low discount rates, you can thus order from several sources at 
one time and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. 


ORDER ANY BOOKS PUBLISHED IN U.S.A. If title has not been 
previously listed in Design please give name and address of 
publisher and include regular (retail) price with order. We will 
endeavor to secure your discount and will then remit difference. 


HOW TO ORDER: Send informetion to: Book Service DOept., 
Design Magazine, 337 High S., Columbus, Ohio. Enclose 
you’ check or money order for discount price indicated by o 
bottom of beck review. (Your prompt payment is neces- 
sary a6 we act merely as your representative.) U.S.A. schools 
and libraries may reavest loter billing, if on official purchase 
order. Design will absorb mipping price to any oddress in 
U.S.A. All Canedion and foreign orders must d a nominal 
charge of 25¢ per book to defray postage and handling. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: Always enclose § self-addressed. 
stamped envelope when requesting reply. We will apprecicte 
your holding such correspondence to actuel orders. A 


WATERCOLOR METHODS: Edited by Norman Kent 
Wetson-Guptill Publisher Retail price: $7.00 

Contains eighteen excellent articles on watercolor techniques as 
practiced by leading contemporaries, ranging from Frederic Whita- 
ker to Dong Kingman. The approaches are so diversified as to prove 
valuable to every artist, whatever his particular taste. Here's how 
the top men do it. A hundred illustrations, including many full 
color plates. 


*® Subscriber price: $5.95 


DESIGNING FOR INDUSTRY: by F. C. Ashford 
Philosophical Library Retail price: $7.50 

A book for the present and potential industrial designer, writ- 
ten by a practicing professional who is a former member of the 
Raymond Loewy firm. Starts at the basic beginning of student work 
and carries through visualizing of a new design, drafting and render- 
ing it for the client, chen producing it to the finished model. Many 
useful tips on policy, marketing peculiarities and developing a sell- 
ing attitude. 222 pages. 


*® Subscriber price: $6.45 


NEW ARCHITECTURE & THE BAUHAUS: by Walter Gropius 
Charles Branford, Publisher Retail price: $3.50 

A translation from the highly successful German title by one 
of the Continent’s historic pioneers in the field of modern architec- 
ture. Every student and professional architect should know of this 
brilliant school’s efforts and the unquestioned influence it has had 
on contemporary building and graphic design. A book filled with 
important, daring, controversial and always brilliant experiments in 
architecture. 112 pages. 


*® Subscriber price: $3.00 


TEACHING OF ART IN PRIMARY & SECONDARY SCHOOLS: UNESCO 
Columbia University Press Retail price: $2.00 

A comparative study of the teaching programs throughout the 
world, compiled by the United Nations for the use of today’s art 
educators. Fact-hlled and usable. Soft cover, 312 pages of text. 


* Subscriber price: $2.00 


DRAWING FOR YOUNG ARTISTS: by Mary Black Diller 
Pitman Publishers Retail price: $1.00 

A popular priced little book that is available at most stores and 
will help every parent to become a teacher regardless of previous 
experience. Recommended for making early drawing an exciting 
adventure. Filled with the author’s well-known “basic shapes’, which 
help youngsters to visualize forms in their simplest elements. 


* Subscriber price: $1.00 


THE MODERN RENAISSANCE IN AMERICAN ART: by Raiph Pearson 
Harper & Brothers Retail price: $6.50 
Design Magazine's advisory editor, Ralph Pearson, is a well- 
known artist-turned-educator with the rare ability to make intan- 
gibles have meaning. His writings have always been controversial! 
and in this book he lashes out at what he calls “the modern trend 
toward emotionally inspired chaos.”’ Nonetheless, he offers much 
constructive criticism and is one of the select group who can dissect 
the work of masters past and present, laying their bones bare, but 
putting back the flesh on those worth saving. Recommended for 
students and educators at the college level. 188 illustrations and 
352 pages. 
*® Subscriber price: $5.95 


PRIMITIVE ART: by Franz Boos 
Dover Publications Retail price: $1.95 
Some books on this subject confine themselves largely to repro- 
ducing examples, making a few remarks and letting it go at that. 
Not this one. It digs into primitive art, scooping up data, informa- 
tion and techniques with a huge steam shovel, including well over 
300 drawings, photos and detailed diagrams. Here is much more 
than just the art itself; here is the how, where, when and why of it 
all. Literally hundreds of design ideas and motifs are included in 
the 375 pages. 
® Subscriber price: $1.70 


THE PAHLMANN BOOK OF INTERIOR DESIGN: by Wm. Poahimann 
Studio Crowell Retail price: $7.50 

One of America’s outstanding interior designers presents an in- 
formal, thoroughly complete volume for the use of his fellow pro- 
fessionals and the talented home maker. The range of coverage is 
enormous; among the chapters: taste and flair, color schemes, fur- 
nishings, wall and ceiling decoration, paintings, prints and murals, 
and a room-by-room analysis of what makes for a well designed 
home or office. There is a light-hearted style to this book that makes 
it fun to read as well as practical to utilize. Over 240 illustrations 
several in full color. 256 pages. 


*® Subscriber price: $6.50 
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INTRODUCTION TO STILL LIFE: by Allan Gwynne-Jones 
John De Graff Publisher Retail price: $7.00 

Rather than cover the massive field of still life painting in ics 
entirety—an undertaking which would require a ten volume set—this 
book deals with its origins and traces various influences on this par- 
ticular type of art since the Golden Age of Greece. The 68 ful! 
sized plates reproduce still life art over the centuries, describing the 
impact of religion, symbolism, genre subjects and decorative purpose 
on this art form 


Subscriber price: $5.95 


HOW TO MAKE SHAPES IN SPACE by Toni Hughes 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Retail price: $4.95 
A pair of scissors and a hole punch is the extent of equipment 
used to make hundreds of the interesting holiday favors, mobiles, 
greeting cards and toys illustrated in this new book. Using the house- 
hold materials of paper, tin, wood veneer, screening and bits of 
transparent plastic, Miss Hughes describes a host of 3-dimensional 
ideas for display and holiday use. Recommended for hobbyists, stu- 
dents on all! levels and occupational therapists. Profusely illustrated, 
217 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $4.40 


WATERCOLOR MADE EASY: by Herb Olsen 
Reinhold Publishers Retail price: $7.50 

A handsome, instruction volume with nineteen full color illus- 
trations and hundreds of sketches. No conventional book on the sub- 
ject, this one is filled with usable ideas. The art work is meaningful, 
not merely decorative. You'll use this book as a constant reference 
112 deluxe pages. 


* Subscriber price: $6.75 


RECENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


ENCYCLOPEADIA OF PAINTING: edited by Bernard Myers 

Crown Publishers Retail price: $10.95 
A tremendous undertaking successfully accomplished. in one book is the 

most representative painting done in the past 26,000 years! 216 of the over 

1,000 photos are in full color. Every noteworthy painter and style is included 

in this volume for the use of art educators and art lovers. 511 pages 

(% Subscriber price: $9.85) 


SCULPTURE OF PRIMITIVE MAN: by Warner Muensterberger 
Harry Abrams, Publisher Retail price: $12.50 

Another noteworthy volume from the publisher whe brings out some of the 
world’s most beautiful books. Deluxe in size. A magnificent pictorial record of 
primitive carved art thru the centuries, from lands with exotic names. Tonga, 
Tahiti, Africa, Babar—these and many others are well represented in the 136 


superb plates. 
(t& Subscriber price: $10.95) 


MOBILE DESIGN: by John Lynch 

Studio-Crowell Retail price: $3.95 
Following the tremendous success of “How To Make Mobiles’, the author 

has compiled a worthy sequel to satisfy the demands of a booming interest in 

this uniquely contemporary art form. Filled with working plans for constructing 

a wide variety of mobiles. 102 plates. 

(& Subscriber price: $3.40) 


EXPLORING PAPIER MACHE: . by Victoria Bedford Betts 

Davis Press Retail price: $6.00 
ideas by the score and inspiration unlimited for art teachers and hobbyists 

on every level. includes activities in making holiday favors, wail displays, games, 

toys, masks, animals, etc. Well illustrated. Already a favorite at many schools; 

will undoubtedly become a standard text in paper sculpture techniques 

(& Subscriber price: $5.45) 


FOLK ART MOTIFS OF PENNSYLVANIA: by Frances Lichton 

Hastings House Publisher Retail price: $5.75 
A charmingly authentic book of artistic early Americana. Scores of full color 

motifs thet can be troced or adapted for furniture decoration. silk screening and 

painting. Deluxe sized 

(%& Subscriber price: $4.60) 


33rd ANNUAL OF ADVT. & EDITORIAL ART: 

Forrar, Straus & Young Publisher Retail price: $12.50 
The one book no commercial artist can afford not to have handy. Contains 

the cream of over 12,000 top flight advertisements, magazine il'ustrations, pack. 

ages and promotional pieces, distilled down to America’s outstanding 423 selec. 

tions. A constant source of inspiration. 


(% Subscriber price: $10.75) 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL 55/56: by Herdeg & Rosner 

Hastings House Retail price: $12.50 
One of the world’s most inspirational books for graphic artists. Here's your 

chance to study and ‘swipe’ from 700 of the best vertisements, posters, book 

jacket designs, promotional leaflets and other excursions into the graphics created 

this post year. 65 full color plotes included. Art from the werld over. 

(& Subscriber price: $10.50) 


“HOW TO 
MAKE SHAPES 
IN SPACE” 


by 


TON! HUGHES 


$4.95 


(retail price) 


see book reviews 


Clever, useful and de 
orative are the things 
Miss Mughes creates for 
your adaptation 


RECOMMENDED BY ODESICN for the use of general art 
teachers and imaginative hobbyists who like to make unusual 
things. Scissors, paste and staples will fashion most of the 


three-dimensional objects in this distinctive volume 


E. P. DUTTON PUBLISHERS 


Mobile design 
by JOHN LYNCH 


$O popular was John Lynch's: ‘How To Make Mobiles’. 
that an all-new sequel was inevitable. And here it is 
the most complete coverage in the only new art med 
ium of our Century. 126 pages of facts and plans for 
the construction of mobiles Illustrated with 102 pho 
tographs and drawings. Available through Design's 
Book Service 


$3.95 


STUDIO—CROWELL, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL ART POINTERS: 
continued from page 7! 


Watercolor paper should always be stored in a dry place 
If you notice blotches on your paper's surface after you 
start painting, it will often be the result of damp storage. 
Avoid fingering the unused paper; invisible grease marks 
from your fingers will later show up when color is applied 

.Watercolor paper which has been rolled tightly for 
storage may be flattened quickly by dampening the back 
with a sponge and pinning the corners down on a 
clean drawing board or tabletop. When it dries it will 
straighten out. lf, when working outdoors, you must 
lace into the sun, it ts often disconcerting to have the 
light show through your surface. To avoid this, place a 
heavy piece of cardboard behind a stretched watercolor. 
(The same technique will apply to working with stretched 
canvas for oil painting outdoors. ) 


TIPS FOR OIL PAINTING: ()i! paint that ts left on the palette 
is usually thrown away by most artists, but this is a costly 
concession to custom. Instead, scrape the paint off the 
palette and put it under water, It may be reused by simply 
pouring away the water and placing the paint back on the 
palette Never store canvas in a cold room, It will 
crack when unrolled. Keep it in a normally temperatured 
room, loosely rolled A discarded painting can be 
reused, Do not paint on the top of the old paint; scrape 
the ridges down flat with your palette knife edge and 
sandpaper, Wipe off residue and then coat it with white 
lead paint slightly cut with copal oil varnish (to speed 
up the drying time.) Apply the coating with a palette knife 
rather than a brush, covering the old painting just 
enough to make it invisible. Allow to dry several days 
before starting a new painting... . Kerosene is preferred 
by many oil painters for cleaning brushes, as it keeps the 
brush soft without affecting its spring. This 1s done after 
the day’s work 1s completed, never during painting. Kero 
sene which mixes with oi paint will eventually cause 
the paint to turn dark, so be certain not to have it tranis- 
ferred onto your canvas, lf your oil paints seem too 
oily, the excess can be absorbed away by squeezing the 
color onto a newspaper first before placing 1t on your wood 
or glass palette... . To get the most out of a tube of oil 
paint, always squeeze the tube from the base, rolling up 
the bottom as you proceed. Most amateurs squeeze the 
tubes in any haphazard fashion, like toothpaste, thus losing 
as much as 20% of the paint... . To keep a new palette 
from turning messy after short use, pour a little linseed 
oil over the new surface of the wood, Then, using a clean 
rag, rub household oi] over both the front and back of 
the palette, allowing it to be absorbed into the wood, This 
will preserve the wood and prevent later buckling or wear- 
ing. Scrape away useless, dry color at regular intervals. 
Old paint is a dirt trap and grit can easily be transferred 
onto your canvas. Oil paint that has dried hard on 
your palette knife can be removed by dipping the point 
of the knife in paint remover. A razor blade can also be 
used to scrape away paint, but take care not to nick the 
edge of the palette knife. lf you purchase expensive 
sable brushes for future use, put them in a tightly closed 
box or envelope, adding a few moth balls or similar re- 
pellent to the container. Moths iove sable... . Though it 
is seldom done today, an occasional artist will want to 
frame his oil painting with a protective insert of glass. 
If you should have occasion to do this, make certain the 
glass does not touch the surface of the painting. Small 


chips of wood or cork should be glued at intervals along 
the edge of the glass corners facing the painting. The 
painting will then rest on these feet and not touch the 
glass. Smal! pictures require chips in just the four corners. 
Make certain the chips are small enough so they do not 
extend beyond the rabbet of the frame. 

Rubber or cork tips placed in the lower corners of the 
hack of a frame will keep the picture from tilting and will 
also prevent the wall from becoming streaked. 

If you keep your paintings a standard size, you can 
use inexpensive stock frames. These are obtainable in 
many designs, and give you the added advantage of being 
able to try several types of frames for the same painung. 

A small piece of cellulose tape placed on the wall before 
the supporting nail or hook is driven in will prevent the 
plaster from chipping. : 

You can put button backs on water-color trames to 
eliminate nails, The big advantage, however, ts that the 
pictures can be changed easily. 

Dip your glass cutter into some turpentine betore cut- 
a piece of glass for a frame—at will cut much easier. 

To keep your picture flat against the wall, place the 
picture rings as near the top of the frame as possible. When 
it is necessary to have the picture tilt forward, to elimi 
nate reflections, for instance, place the rings lower. 4 


NEW USES FOR WAX CRAYON: 
continued from page 8&8 


Older students may enjoy designing their own greeting 
cards and programs by the process of wax crayon offset. 
In this procedure a desngn is sketched on tracing paper 
with a medium-hard pencil. Then, several piecs of thin 
paper are covered with flat rubs of crayon, each paper 
bearing a different color. The sketch is next fastened to 
the blank greeting card or program with scotch tape at 
its upper corners and a sheet of the crayoned paper placed 
underneath, crayoned side down against the blank paper. 
The design is then traced heavily with a stylus or hard 
pencil, The pressure presses down on the wax coating and 
transfers it to the blank paper. Each part of the design 
that is to utilize a different color requires your slipping in 
a‘different sheet of crayoned paper. The finished product 
will consist of outlined drawings in various wax colors. 
You may then fill in with flat sweeps of wax crayon, lightly 
applied to provide a background hue. By using the tracing 
paper design you can repeat the sketch as often as desired. 
In addition to thus making greetings and programs, you 
may adapt the same technique for cloth book covers, shop- 
ping bags, book marks, place cards, and so on. Each stu- 
dent can be assigned to create his own individualized in 
terpretation of the same basic theme, or be given freedom 
to select theme, medium and the type of object which he 
will produce. 4 
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Freneh Informatior: Lbivisier 


“The Tiger Hunt” by Eugene Delacroix 
The painting seems to vibrate with action 
Technically, this is due to the many broken 
diagonal lines which thrust movement around 
the corner and toward the battle scene 
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THE PAINTERS ART 


by HENRY N. RASMUSIN 


odapted from special material in the current 
Beok of Knowledge, published by The Grolier 
Society. inc... 2 Weet 44th SF NY. 36. 


RT is always a reflection. The art of every century all the colors work together more harmoniously. He may 
is a mirror in which we catch glimpses of the life of that even invent new forms to symbolize or represent the things 
century. The art of yesterday can no more express our he sees or imagines or teels. The right to change things 
lite of today than can the cave or mud hut fit our modern in this way 1s called “artistic lieense.”’ 


housing needs. This does not necessarily mean that the art Many different types of art are bemg produced today 


of other peoples was not often just as beautiful and fine 
as any we can produce today. Neither does it mean that 
the artist of one period cannot learn from the past. In art, 
each new generation makes use of the knowledge and skills 
of the one before, changing these to fit its own needs. 


painter may be interested conunon affairs and 


everyday living. He may dramatize these things im his 


work so that they will appear even more like themselves 
than they actually are. This kind of painting ts called 


“Realism.” 


- We have said that the artist holds a mirror up to na \nother painter may be less of a practical, realistic sort, 
ture. Yet the great artists of all time have understood that and more of a dreamer; he will paint mnaginative pictures 
copying surface facts of nature, even though skillfully done, and be called a painter of Fantasy 

does not necessarily make a work of art. Ofttimes in ordet 
to emphasize certain points that he wishes to make, the 
painter may need to leave certain other things out. He may 
sharpen, or dramatize, one feature of a landscape or of a 
portrait. For purposes of making his picture into a more 
beautiful design, he may change the size or shape of cer 
tain objects. He may change the colors of others so that 


a noted art historian provides educators with a simple 


guide for understanding and teaching art appreciation 


REALISM 

Ivan Albright paints scrupulous detail into 
his work, as in this portrait of a weather 
beaten fisherman. Grooved face, drooping 
moustache, gnaried hands, barren landscape, 
all sum up a feeling of utter weariness 
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Museum of Moderne Art 


NONOB/ECTIVE ART 

Joan Miro’s Composition does not tell a story 
and has no recognizable object. It is a study 
in balancing lines, forms and tones to make 
a well-designed, pleasing whole. Nonobjec- 
tive art must be viewed with no dependence 
on the literal, familiar things It is an ap- 
proach all its own, without emotion involved 


Besides these kinds of pictures there are those in which 
the painter takes delight in the free use of color blendings 
and the surprise of new combinations of forms and planes, 
of textures and tones. This kind of painting does not show 
any object, nor tell a story that one could put into words, 
Yet it may express certain imner feelings not unlike the 
sensations we sometimes have when listening to beautiful 
music or the feelings we have about someone we love. Such 
pictures are often called “ Nonobjective,’ meaning that they 
do not depict or represent objects of any kind. 


ABSTRACTION 

Pablo Picasso broke up his gay rendition of 
“Three Musicians’ into geometric shapes 
The meaning is still retained, but each form 
has been reduced to its sirnplest distillation. 


Philadeiphia Museum of Art ‘Gallatin (allection) 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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IMPRESSIONISM 


Claude Monet painted the ‘Frog Swamp” in 
a hazy, atmospheric manner, much like re- 
calling a well-remembered scene with a few 
rapid strokes of color. This type of non-literal 
depiction opened up a new concept of paint - 
ing in the middie 19th Century, a form of 
protest against the tight naturalism that had 
made Europe's art static. 


Another kind of picture is called “abstract,” because 
the artist picks out certain things from nature and changes 
the appearance of their colors, forms and lines to create a 
more beautiful or more exciting design. The objects in 
such a painting are not like the real objects. In some 
abstract paintings enough of a likeness remains to represent 
or symbolize real things. In others the original objects 
have been reduced to simple geometric shapes and rarely 
can be identified, 

These are the main divisions into which pictures may 
he classified, ‘There are many smaller divisions. [-xpression- 
ism dramatizes the artist’s personal feelings about life and 
nature. Surrealism depicts a world of strange dreams. Im.- 
pressionism captures fleeting impressions of things. Decora- 
tion emphasizes the lighter aspects of colors, lines and 
textures, 

You can enjoy each type of painting better if you have 
an open mind and try to see it from the point of view of 
the artist who created it. 

In understanding the underlying principles of any work 
of art, there are three main aspects to consider first. These 
are Form, Theme and Technique. 

Most pictures have a theme or some type of subject 
matter. In certain kinds of paintings, such as the Non- 
objective, there may be no story or subject matter taken 
frem everyday life, but there is at least some mood or feel- 
ing. Color can be sad or gay. 

The term “theme,” then, means the subject matter, the 
story, mood or meaning to be found in pictures. 

By “technique” is meant the way in which a painting 
is created (by large, sweeping strokes of the brush, for in- 
stance). The technique used may be determined by the 
type of material the picture is painted on and so on. The 
use to which a piece of work is to be put (if it is to cover 
one wall of a large theater, for instance) will also influence 
the technique the artist uses. 

“Form” means the general appearance and style of a 
painting, the way the colors, tones, spaces, lines and tex- 
tures are combined to create the design. (,00d form is most 
important to the quality of a painting. A great artist is 
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able to create fine art works out of the most commonplace 
themes. A study of the form of fine painting from the ear- 
lest time to the present, shows that those which men have 
considered grand works of art possess certain basic qualities 
in common, There is, one over-all heading under which 
these qualities might be placed; this heading is Unity. 


“Unity” means a combination of parts so as to make a 
oneness, a singleness, a complete whole. In regard to 
painting, it means the combination of colors, lines, tones, 
spaces, patterns and textures to make a consistent and 
ordered composition. 


The Laws of Design By Which An Artist Gives A Picture Unity 


Unity is achieved by bringing into play certain laws. 
These are sometimes known as principles of composition 
or design. They are Opposition, Rhythm and Repetition, 
with two lesser ones, Dominance and Variation. 


Opposition is needed in a picture, just as it is in life, 
in order to stiffen the character of a composition, to create 
a contrast and balance. We know that if there were no 
opposition in life, if one had one’s own way in everything, 
one would become soft and weak and lacking in interest 
So it is with pictures, A little opposition gives character. 

We all respond to the soothing rhythm of waves on the 
seashore, the swaying of trees and grass in the wind, 
rhythms in music and in poetry. Rhythm is just as nee 
essary in a picture. 

“Repetition” in a picture is the duplication of an idea 
or thing a number of times. In nature we have repetition 
in the heart beat, in the many similar leaves on a tree, 
or flowers on a bush. Repetition is all about us——in_ the 
pickets on a fence, the plates on our table, the hooks on 
our shelves. 


What “Dominance” and “Variation” Mean In Painting 


Dominance” means the outstanding feature of a design. 
A dominant motif or feature in a picture might be com 
pared to the part of the star performer in a play. 


“Variation” is the opposite of monotony, [t means an 
interesting change, a diversity. People need some variation 
in their daily living. They also feel a need for it in works 
of art. 


The painter builds the form of his picture with lines, 
patterns, spaces, tones, colors and textures. They are the 
elements he must use to create design and to obtain order 
and beauty in his painting. Let us see what these words 
mean. 


ty “line” is meant a more or less slender marking, dis 
tinguished from shading or coloring. 


The term “pattern” means any flat shape or outline in 
the picture that is bound by certain limits. By “space” ts 
meant the air or vacant areas between positive patterns. The 


please turn te page 120 


“Rowing Home” by Winslow Homer 
Here is calm and peace, expressed by capturing a mood 
in line, color and form. Study the planning of this pic 
ture. Note how a sense of well being is captured by 
the use of calm, horizontal lines everywhere. Had the 
lines been vertical, we might have had an emotional 
storm scene. 


The ‘tolleetia 


EXPRESSIONISM 


The Starry Night’, by Vincent Van Gogh, is one of the 
most famous examples of Expressionism, a form of emo 
tional outpouring in which the artist expresses his feelings 
with strong contrasts, whirling shapes and vivid slashes 
of color 


SURREALISM 


Salvador Dali lives in a strange world populated with 
mystic symbols that tell a story, different in meaning 
to each viewer This is literal painting with myst 
meanings to excite your imagination This famous pric 
ture is titled: ‘‘Persistance of Memory” 
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The Australian Bushman dwells in tne 
most remote section of the Earth. His 
primitive art has deft rhythm and 
though crude, embodies authentic 
design 


Wiuart is design? Are its age-old esthetic qualities 
understood today? Are they worth understanding and, if 
so, why’ 

In the last issue of Design Magazine, | dug out some 
fairly optimistic answers to these key questions; in this one 
we shall continue mining operations—to discover the na- 
ture and function of design and if and why it is important 
in pictures and sculptures. 

Design is such a vitalizing force in all art and so mis- 
understood today, that it needs a new defining. The old and 
obvious definition was, and still is, to call it order, planning, 
discipline or “form” (in the sense of “musical form.”’) A 
new and somewhat risky term may be to call it the uranium 
ore of art—on the ground that its atoms, when separated 
from dross and combined generate light, heat and power. 
This light, heat and power has two distinct uses. One 1s 
functional; it makes the wheels of art go round by effective 
planning in expression of subject 

The other is esthetic; it delights the feelings via the 
sense of sight by its playing of visual harmonies of color, 
space, line, texture and form: It plays visual music. Just 
as Nature is the storehouse from which actual uranium ore 
is mined, Man is the source from which mining operations 
rescue the design sensitivity which has existed in him since 
the dawn of Stone Age art. 

Design, in other words, is an inheritance from our an- 
cestors that we own with an unassailable title and can 
operate if we will, It is a sensitivity to all relationships, in 
addition to those in pictures and sculptures ;—to forms and 
materials (as in architecture); to sounds ( as in music) ; 
to movement (as in the dance); to facts, ideas and words 
(as in literature). It is not merely the product of that sensi 
tivity in a specific example like a symphony, a painting or 
a vase; it is the sensitivity itself that is implied by the word. 
In an artist, this sensitivity produces tangible designs, In 
you as a spectator { when it functions properly \ a produces 
a reaction that gives pleasure-—esthetic pleasure. It’s as 
simple as that. The sense of design, then, lies more or less 
buried in all of us, whether we know it or not, To dig it out, 
get acquainted and see if it is in good working order may 


US 


The True Meaning of Design 


BY RALPH M. PEARSON 


prove to be an excellent idea. 

And, one more important point. This design sense is not 
so remote and meaningless that it can be safely ignored. 
It touches our lives a hundred times a day. Human society, 
without a sense of design, or order, or discipline in practically 
all its activities, is unthinkable. The arts without design 
would not be art, but chaos. The most obvious link between 
all the arts, from music and the dance to pictures, is design. 
These facts mean that design holds a key position in both 
our practical and cultural life—in management, production, 
education on all levels, in things of use and, generally, in 
how we enjoy our hour of strutting on life’s stage. 

Now, getting back to our specific field of mining opera- 
tions, suppose we look at some pictures rather carefully. 
let's carry on our investigation and see what we shall see. 
Again we shall watch for and examine design as a constant 
amidst diversities. 

Nature is a master-designer, as everyone knows, of 
single elements like a plant, flower, shell, animal or man. 


Nature is a master designer. Here are two living 
examples of her art, indicating the subtle varia- 
tions possible with simple elements. 
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An abstract handling of design by modernist, Seymour Fogel 


kor instance, if We study sSOnie plant forms (see cut), the 
very first glance ANNOUNCES designs not the most famuliar 


ones of the exquisite color and form harmonies of a flower, 


but those of form and space. These designs are not as fa 
miliar, obvious or universally appreciated. But they give 
sensations of pleasure in their tields just as color alone or 
related color harmonies do in the color field. Note the con 
trast of large vs. small columns in the first two plant forms 
shown and the very subtle flutings. Controlled differences 
within a single motif, or a group of motifs, is a quality that 
adds spice to design, in nature, just as it does in human, 
deliberate art. Note the extremely delicate variations in the 
flutings themselves; they are fluid, not stiff and mechanical. 
So are the hexagonal shapes in the second plant. Yet the 
total form is formal and monumental. Variety within 
formality, then, appears to be one of Nature’s laws of good 
design. And Man, being a product of Nature, carries the 
same law into his valid designs. 


MULTIPLICATION OF ARCS: 
by YVES TANGUY 


Surrealism combines tne literal with 
flights into fanciful symbols. Yves Tan- 
guy's “Multiplication of Arcs” is much 
more than detailed painting; it plays de- 
sign elements in an almost bewildering 
complexity that affords the viewer un- 
ending exploration 


Now turning to man’s designs and remembermg that 
our quest is the sensing of relationships of parts, we see im 
another illustration one of the simplest ot prinutive draw 
ings in line. Here, the rhythmic repeats (with variations 
are obvious and demonstrate that this sensitivity was native 
to a culturally undeveloped people 

Another illustration is a contemporary abstraction that 
deals with these same elements of line, space and color, with 
dark-light and movement added and emphasized, tor the 
sole purpose of delighting the roving eyes ol the spectator 

of “playing pure visual music.”” Study the controlled 
interplay of all the parts; again order is extracted trom 
chaos by the sensitive feeling oft the artist. ¢ omplexity, the 
result of sophistication, is added to the simpler plant and 
primitive designs in this picture. This 1s evidenced by the 
many tonal variations and the complexity of the swirling 
lines and spaces, plus the added subtleties of color in the 
original, There are more sensations to respond to —which 
means that more demands are made on the alertness and 
sensitivity of the observer. But this ts a challenge that we 
should welcome: Theoretically, our sensitivities should be 
more developed than those of the Australian Bushman who 
drew the animal torm. If they are not, considering out 
vreatly enlarged perspective, the situation 1s indeed tron 

The next illustration is by a Surrealist painter, the late 
Yves Tanguy. It is extraordinarily interesting for several 
reasons. It was his last major painting betore his recent 
death and the climax of his Memorial I[exhibition, at the 
Museum of Modern Art, a few months lt isa Tria 
departure trom his tanuliar themes of large, unreal torms 
existing in a fantasy of endless space. Its forms are more 
real, more concrete; its fantasy les im their amazing mult 
plicity of small details tiling, with wnrealty, an entire land 
scape. His surrealistic philosophy is thus maintained, but 
ina different way--a welcome change 

Studying this Tanguy work trom the angle of design 
hecomes a challenging experience \ first glance Vives 
an Impression of monotony, tussiness with repetition of tiny 


please turn te page 124 
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Handy Facts For Watercolorists 


how to select papers, colors, brushes and tools for work in a popular medium 


adapted om Watercolor Made 


Fasy (Reinhold Publishers, $7.50) 


by HERB OLSEN 


American Waterco'or Society 


You cant be a good carpenter without good tools; 
similarly, you can't be a good watercolorist without good 
materials 

Even the beginner, who must spoil and throw away a 
lot of paper, should not start with too cheap a grade of 
paper. Adequate machine made, rag-content papers are 
available for practice. However, as soon as possible, the 
beginner should switch to a good handmade paper. Such 
paper not only takes paint better, but shows up whiter at 
those times when the paper becomes an integral part of the 
design, such as when painting snow scenes. 

It also pays to be consistent in the grade of paper you 
choose, This makes it possible to evaluate your work as 
you progress. After you've learned to achieve a certain 
effect on one grade of paper and find that it doesn’t work 
on another grade, you'll understand the importance of this 
point, By using the same grade, you can, under ideal con. 
ditions, achieve the same effect rather consistently, 


SANDPAPER is a handy tcol for scratching off paint in areas where 
more white is needed. Lightly used, it will not damage the texture 
of the paper, 


WHAT 1S POUND WEIGHT IN PAPERS? 


Paper designations, such as 300-pound rag, must puzzle 
many people. It is best explained by starting with the 
ABC’s of paper measure, as follows: 

1 quire is 25 sheets; 1 ream is 20 quires or 500 sheets. 
A ream of ordinary typewriter paper contains 500 sheets 
and weighs, at most, a few pounds. A ream of watercolor 
paper also contains 500 sheets, but the weight may vary 
from 72 Ibs. to 400 pounds, depending on the thickness of 
the paper. 


SELECTING THE PROPER WATERCOLOR PAPER: 


In the beginning you may want to use a lightweight, un- 
mounted paper, say 72 pounds. However, you will soon 
discover that it will tend to buckle when heavy washes 
are applied. The resulting wrinkles can be most disconcert 
ing when you are trying to paint reasonably straight objects 
such as telephone poles, fence posts and piles. | have found 
the 300-pound weight to be nearly wrinkle-proof. 

In choosing paper you must also consider its texture. 
Surfaces from very smooth to rough are available. Selection 
is usually based on the technique employed by the artist. | 
use the rough paper almost exclusively because [ find it of 
great help in softening edges, creating textures, etc. | 
prefer the 300-pound D’Arches rough or the 300-pound 
AWS rough. The D’Arches has a slightly vellowish tint, 
whereas the AWS is pure white. Both are handmade and 
of the same high quality. 

The handmade paper craft is a fascinating one and, to 
the artist, most important. D’Arches and AWS _ papers 


COSMETIC SPONGES of the natural variety will wet the paper 
evenly before brushwork and will delete undesired tones. They may 
even be used for painting 
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MAT KNIVES are good for nicking and scraping painted areas to 
bring out white accents. 


are made im turope. The AWS paper speak of ts 
sponsored by the American Watercolor Society and 1s made 
in Ingland. The Society, which is now nearing a century 
of championing the cause of American watercolors, sub 
jected this paper to the most exacting texts before accept 
ing it. It 1s made in weights up to 400 pounds to the ream 
and bears the watermark, AWS. 

Although paper comes in various sizes, the most com 
monly used is 22” x 30” and is known in the trade as 
“Imperial”, and by artists as a full sheet. Another common 
size is the half sheet, which ts 22” x 15”. 


CHOOSING COLORS FOR YOUR WORK: 

There are many colors of tine quality available, and this 
is largely a matter of preference. The working palette 
should include about nineteen colors. (My own is made 
up of the following, ranging from light to dark: yellow 
ochre; lemon yellow; cadmium yellow; cadmium orange ; 
cadmium red; alizarin crimson; indian red; sepia: umber ; 
burnt sienna; permanent blue—or trench ultramarine blue ; 
cobalt blue; antwerp blue; payne’s gray; mauve; emerald 
green; hooker’s green; rembrandt green; black. ) 

Do not make the mistake of buying cheap color. It 1s 
no economy because you use more of it, there 1s no guaran 
tee of permanency and the colors are not true, All good 
brands of watercolor paints are permanent, with the possi 
ble exception of Alazarin Crimson, which ts a coal-tar prod 
uct. (It should be used very sparingly. ) 


THE PREFERRED BRUSHES: 

Again, this becomes a matter of trial and personal 
selection. | preter the following ones: 2'4” second grade 
camel hair and the l-inch Grumbacher aquarelle (both are 
fat types); 1", 42” and '4” short-hair flat bristle brushes, 
made originally for oil painting: numbers 12, 8, 5 and 2 
red sable Winsor & Newton or Grumbacher round water 
color brushes. ‘This assortment will handle almost any 


normal and special problem. — , 


OTHER USEFUL EQUIPMENT: 

Additional equipment needed by the watercolorist are 
a soft cosmetic sponge (fine textured and natural—not the 
rubber or cellulose variety); a water container with a lid; 


DULL KNIVES and palette knives can dig away paint, producing 
textural effects 


paint rags; sandpaper; sketch pad, masking tape; hand 
murror; a low sketching stool; kneaded and sand erasers 
HB, 2B and OB drawing pencils; drawing board on which 
to work; tube of rubber cement; Maskoid; mat knite, 


butter kmife and a paint box 


Youll note we mention a hand mirror. Why? Its a 
very useful tool for seemy your pictures reversed, This 
aids you in seeing many things that are not obvious when 
you study your work from the normal angle. It shows you 
how well your picture is balanced, for one thing. It also 
doubles your distance when viewing, shows how the picture 
nugnt look when hanging on a wall and finally helps you 
locate the best place to put your ignature 


EXTRA ACCESSORIES: 


The low sketching stool is recommended because work 
Ing is easier when seated near the ground. Actually, | pre 
ler to sketch or paint outdoors while im a kneeling position 
You can use a watercolor easel if you like, but | think you 
will find my method easier, and it eliminates the extra 


equipment 


The kneaded eraser is useful because with it you can 
correct your sketch without affecting the texture of 


the paper, 


OVERCOMING OUTDOOR GLARE. 


The glare of sunlight on white paper is perhaps the 
greatest problem im painting outdoors. Rarely will you 
find the point from which you want to paint conveniently 
shaded, Umbrellas are cumbersome and, with all the other 
equipment to he carried, downright nitisance 
l use Polaroid sun glasses as a solution to the problem 
This glass has no adverse effect on color or values. Paint 
ings Ive done outdoors wearing Polaroids have reduced 
eyestrain and are exactly the same as | would have done 


had | been able to work in a shaded spot. In a sense, 


Polaroid vlasses are aid tw outdoor painting, hecause 


they pull together light and dark values and simplify the 


masses. They can be purchased from any good optical 
house Those who wear corrective vlasses should have 


them made in their own prescriptions. 4 
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tools and techniques: 


more on watercolor .. . 


Tue subject ot watercolor has a thousand facets and 
even if you have been painting in the medium for many 
years you will never stop learning new tricks of technique 
and imterpretation. 

Just what ts watercolor’ By definition it is a dry, 
finely ground pigment which has been bound together 
with some form of adhesive. The commonly used binders 
are gum senegal or gum arabic. In this dry state, of course, 
you can do no painting. To make the color flow, water 
is added by stroking a wet brush across the medium. 

Generally, watercolor is used transparently. If opaque 
white or color is added you get a gouache. White is almost 
never used for a true watercolor; the natural white of the 
paper is utilized for this purpose, 

Watercolor is available in three forms: as a cake, in 
pans and as a mixture in tubes. The cake is best used for 
field sketching where portability is preferred, and the 
pan variety might prove useful for economical classroom 
purposes. By and large, most advanced watercolorists 
choose tubed color. This type has a formula made up of 
one part of glycerin, two parts of gum arabic, two parts 
of water and sufficient pigment to color it and make a 
paste. The color is squeezed onto a glass palette and then 
diluted with water as necessary. The more the water the 
lighter the hue. 

If your tubed color seems to be hardening, add a little 
wood alcohol to bring it back to fluidity. If your unused 
tubes are in danger of becoming dried out, screw them 
tightly shut and keep them under water. This prevents 
air from drying them, Always roll the tube as it 1s emptied, 
to keep out air, 

The selection of brushes for watercolor work should 
always be given primary consideration. A cheap brush 
means trouble, dropped hairs, sloppy results. The finest 
yrade of red sable, better ox hairs and good squirrei hair 
brushes will always prove a wise investment, for though 
the initial cost may be relatively high, a top quality brush 
will give you years of service 

At the head of this page are two types of brushes which, 
in addition to the regular complement of finer red sables, 
are usually included im the arsenel of most professionals. 
These are the red sable Fan Blender (ideal for painting 
foliage and creating unusual “drag” effects) and the red 
‘sable “Aquarelle” brush (used flat for large areas and 
backgrounds, or edgewise for fine line work. The bevel 
shaped handle has been deliberately shaped for burnishing 
the watercolor paper if it has been unduly roughened by 
scrubbing. It may also be used for scraping white high- 
lights. ) 
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M. Grumbacher, 


Occasionally the question arises if it is possible to 
wnderpaint with watercolors. It can be done, but it is tricky 
to handle and should only be tried for overall tints in single 
color areas. There is always the danger of getting too 
complex #1 what is basically a rapid, easy medium, Remem 
ber, a watercolor should be toward the transparent, not 
the opaque. 

You can overpaint in watercolor, but again, be care 
ful of overdoing it. Where oil colors can be intermixed as 
an impasto, watercolors have unpredictable results for all 
but the very experienced. A yellow on top of a blue may 
make a sort of green, but each layer is distinct once the 
previous color dries into the paper, and shows through 
the next color with what may be good or may be poor 
effect. There is little need to mix tubed colors together, 
for watercolors come in wide range without this. Besides, 
each color has a specific chemical composition and unless 
you know about their specific drying times, permanency, 
degree of opaqueness and so on, you may come up with 
muddy results. 

Generally speaking, good quality watercolor is very 
permanent, except for coal tar derivatives and bright dyes 
which may fade in light. The greatest offender seems to 
be alizarin crimson, one of the first category. 

Framing is a most important part of watercolor paint- 
ing. In almost all cases, the picture should be matted and 
then placed under glass. The mat prevents the picture from 
touching the glass and picking up moisture. The back of 
the framed picture should then be sealed with masking tape 
to keep out the air. Heat, light and moisture are potential 
enemies of your watercolor, so avoid hanging one in direct 
sunlight, near steam pipes or in a damp place. 

If your work becomes grimy before it is completed, it 
may be cleaned with a piece of soft, kneaded bread or art 
gum. And if, during storage, you have had the painting 
tightly rolled and wish to flatten it out, simply unroll it 
face down over a clean blotter, tape the corners flat and 
stroke the back with a moist rag or sponge until it is 
moderately damp. Tape it taut and when it dries it will 
have flattened down. Don't try this with overly moist 
blotters or you'll have a long wait. 

If you wish to keep the watercolors from drying too 
rapidly while you are still painting, a professional trick is 
to tape the picture on top of a fully moistened blotter. 
knough moisture seeps up from below to keep the color 
workable. Do not overdo this or your paper will sag and 
wrinkle, 


These are just a few of the techniques practiced by 
experienced artists. They will help to make watercolor 
painting a pleasure instead of a headache. 4 
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Four basic steps for reed basket 
weaving are illustrated here and 
described in the article. 


BY DOROTHY SIMMS 
Emerson School, Flint, Michigan 


Baskets made by secondary level students. 


WEAVING WITH REEDS 


a craft retains its popularity since 


times it must have something to offer. Weaving reed basket 
is Stull practiced by thousands of people, young and old. It 
requires manual dexterity and its practical purpose make 
it a favorite project with school children, hobbyists and 
occupational therapy patients lts devotees include many 
a husky G. I. who, presently incapacitated, finds the pro 
cedure good tonal medicine for bringing back strength to hn 
hands. 

Natural reed can be purchased from any craft supplies 
for between $1.00 and $2.00 per pound, depending on the 
size of the reed. (1. e., the diameter.) The smallest reed 1 
about 1/32” and is called #1. The largest measure i" 
and is known as pot) Several baskets can be made trom a 
pound, 

Reeds come packed in twists and must be soaked in 
water tor a half-hour before they are ready for separation 
from the bundle. Keep the supply damp in a sink or wash 
pan while being worked. When the reeds are untwisted 
they will be from three to twelve feet in length. The longer 
ones are used as weavers, and short lengths make spokes fos 
the basket 

Most commercial reed comes from Madaya Car OT 
China, the latter type being the cheapest and of lesser quali 
ty. It is best for children to use, from the economical stand 
pont, The reeds are naturally creamy white mm color, but 
nay be dyed with vegetable dyes or wood stain. Here's an 
project tor the beginner Orany age 
|, Cut twelve pieces of #2 reed to 24” lengths. Cut two 
more pieces to 15” length. These are the spoke 
Z lay six of the 24” spokes across the other six to form a 
cross shape, as boy on left in photo is doing 
5. Take a long piece of “weaver” and wind it over on 
Vroup of spokes and then the other yroup to hold them 
secuTe 

please turn te page 174 
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A MONG the simplest introductory projects in ceramics 
is the making of decorated tiles, Tiles require few tools 

a table knife, rolling pm and small kiln or oven capable of 
high heat. Children can create them as easily as adult 
professionals, but the designing and execution ts fascinating 
to everyone. 

Here is a complete list of materials for tile making as 
a class project: 

Clay; sheet of oi! cloth on which to work; rolling pin; 
scratching knives and one to cut the clay into tile shapes ; 
pan of water; sandpaper for smoothing edges; brush for 
painting on designs and various ceramic glazes, 


Step one: 

Squeeze a handful of moist modeling clay until any air 
bubbles are eliminated, then place it on the oilcloth between 
two sticks or rulers that are a little less than the width 
of a rolling pin apart. These will form a depth gauge and 
when the rolling pin is rolled along them, the clay will be 
flattened to the proper thickness of a tile—about 1/3”. 


Sep two: 

Plan your tiles to be about six inches square, which is a 
standard commercial size. Slice the clay with a knife into 
these dimensions and then run your fingers along the edges 
to smooth them, Additional smoothing may be done with 
a moist sponge. Allow the clay to dry out in a kiln. This 
may take five minutes or so plus another half-hour with the 


Hand-Ornamented Tiles 


kiln turned off. Insert the tiles horizontally for this bisque 
firing. 


Step three: 

You are now ready to decorate the tile. This may be done 
in several ways—by glazing; by leaving certain areas in 
bisque (unglazed, fire-hardened clay); by sgraffito 
(scratching through the slip to show the base clay through 
it); by slip painting ; by mosaic; by embossing, and by un- 
fired painting. We'll briefly describe each method. 
Glazing: trace a design onto the clay after it has been kiln- 
dried, then decorate various areas with colored glazes. 
The tile is then given its second firing, whose duration ts 
determined by the instructions given for the specific glazes 
used, Fkiring of clay should always be done slowly, only 
gradually increasing the heat and then allowing the clay to 
cool down. The maximum temperature for most ceramic 
vlazing will not exceed 2000° I. Many will be fired for 
lower temperatures. The proper duration of heating 1s 
controlled by inserting pyrometric cones—-little warning 
signals that bend out of shape when the correct temper- 
ature is reached, There are cones for each type of glaze and 
desired. effect. Your ceramic dealer will explain this to you. 
Bisque decorating: The once-fired clay is left in its natural 
state, while other areas are glazed, thus providing contrast. 
Sgraffito: The bisque is covered broadly with a colored 
slip or engobe. Slip is a dilute solution of clay and water, 
creamlike in consistency. When this is fairly dry, a knife 
is scratched into it, scraping a new design down to the base 
coat of glaze or simply to the bisque, if no glaze has been 
apphed. Slip solutions may be colored or engobe used. 
(I¢ngobe is a naturally or artificially colored clay. ) 

Slip pamting: The unfired clay is covered with slip of 
various hues, painted on with a brush, and then the tile is 
bisque fired for about five minutes, and allowed to sit in the 
kiln for another half-hour to gradually cool. Later, glazes 
may be added for combined effects, 

Mosaic: Glazed bits of tile are pressed into the unfired 
clay, then the clay is bisque fired. The resuit: a bisque tile 
with unusual bits of bright glaze studded throughout. 
Embossing: Cut out shaped pieces of leather-hard clay 
(1.¢., slightly dried) and press them down onto the unfired 
tile. Smooth and bevel the edges of these pieces so they 
will join the tile base firmly. A solution of slip over the 
tile will help anchor the pieces. Then fire the tile. You 
will have a rateed pattern. 

('nfired painting; Children in particular will find this a 
simple and direct form of tile decoration, for no kiln is used, 
the colors drying at room temperature in the normal 


please turn to page 122 
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iz VIERY textile decorator and hobbyist will be delighted at the 
ease with which the new Prang Aqua Colors can be adapted for 
block and screen printing. With this ready-to-use medium, you can 
design and execute beautiful fabric prints—clothing, aprons, table 
linens, to name just a few of the creative possibilities—with a 
minimum of fuss and bother, leaving maximum time for creating 

Children can work with the medium neatly, for cleanup time 
literally child’s play; just run the screen under tap water and the 
residue washes down the drain. Color on tabletops, hands and 
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clothes vanishes too with water washing, yet the colors can be made 


permanently tast by ironing in the following manner 


When the fabric is dry, place al cloth (ot) top and Won for three 


minutes at 350° setting (for cottons.) Turn the fabric over and re 


peat the procedure, For heat sensitive fabrics iron at 250° per side 


for five minutes. That's all there is to it! 

Aqua Color is used right from the jar, or may be extended by 
adding water. It 1s sunfast and lightfast, has no odor. A wide variety 
of subtle shades are made possible by adding a bit of Prang Toner 


While Aqua Color ts a natural for screen printing, the same 


AQUA 


Water pase textile colors are used right from 


the jar to design on fabrics 


Aqua Textile Color print using a potato masher 
as tne repeat unit. Color is applied to the 
masher with a sponge. Example from demon 
stration by Leon Mead Knoxville 
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SILK SCREENING WITH AQUA COLOR 


STENCIL PREPARATION: (1) Cut your original stencil art onto 
E-Z Cut Stencil Paper with an X-Acto type knife and fasten the 
stencil to the back of your silk screen with masking tape. Be sure 
non-printing areas are blocked out or have been filled in with 
masking tape. 


POSITIONING THE FABRIC: (2) Place the size-free fabric under 
the printing screen and fasten it firmly with masking tape to table- 
top, to preverit slipping. Lay blotter or newspaper under the cloth. 
When multi-color printing is to be done, be careful to have exact 
registration, Then print in usual manner. 


THE WAX CRAYON METHOD: (3) Youngsters can draw with 
sticks of Crayonex directly on back of a silk screen stretched across 
an embroidery hoop. A firm, hard pressure is important. Then, Aqua 
Textile Color is squeegeed or sponged over the wax crayon drawing 
and prints thru every area not covered with crayon. The covered 
portions will be color free. (They may be later colored if desired 
with other stencils or by hand.) 


CHILD ART: (4) has spontaneity hard for adults to rival. This 
becomes a project for the whole family; youngsters make the 
original sketches and parents do the screening. 4 
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Simple shapes can be cut out of tape 
and pasted to the back of your screen 
to make unusual prints. Gummed 
stars and other sticker shapes are po- 
sitioned on screen and edges blocked 
off with strips of masking tape to 
make even borders 


medium may be used for direct painting with a brush, or 
for sponge printing. 

Sponge printing will open up a vast new field for the 
imaginative decorator. The sponge recommended is the 
fanuliar cellulose, synthetic type used for dish washing. It 
may be used in a number of ways: 

Pouncing with sponges: 

Squeeze Aqua Color onto a water-dampened sponge and 
wring it moderately moist, working the color into it. Then 
pounce the sponge against an object (a dry leaf, potato 
masher, bottle cap, wire mesh, cookie cutter, paper clips, 
etc.) and press the object onto your fabric. The design 


transfers easily and can be used as a repeat motif, or may be 


intermixed with other shapes in other colors. Keep a differ 
ent sponge for each color. 


Sponges for block printing and stencils: 

Pounce the color-impregnated sponge onto the printing 
surtace of a woodblock on through thi Open areas of a 
stencil, then print in usual manner onto fabric. The wood 
block, for example (which ts simply a preee of wood onto 
whose surface a design has been gouged or scratched with 
a Sharp knife) is “inked” with Aqua Color, and neatly 
laid On top ot the fabri to be decorated \ wooden mallet 
then 1s struck over the bloc k, transterring the design to the 
material. (You can simply stand on the block if you have 
no mallet handy.) In the case of stenciling, the cut-out 
stencil 1s positioned over the fabric ancl the color pounced 
through the holes in the paper stencil, This makes a sil 
houette effect. For more advanced, stencils, silk screening 
is the answer. (This is deseribed in detail on page 106. ) 
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SPONGE PAINTING is one of the simplest techniques made possible with Aqua Color. A cellulose kitchen sponge is moistened with water, then 
some color worked into it and the sponge used as a stamping pad. Any interestingly shaped item may then be pressed against the sponge 
and its design transferred onto fabric by pressure of the hand or a weight. The household and kitchen provide an excellent assortment of 
motifs—potato masher, cookie cutter, bottle caps, string, comb, paper clips. Even autumn leaves can be utilized. ‘A dried leaf is placed 
on a sheet of glass, veined side up and Aqua applied evenly. It is then positioned over the fabric and a piece of scrap paper laid on top 
The design is pressed out by sliding the back of the hand over the paper. Allow to dry for a few hours, then iron to set the colors.) 


Using sponges as a stamp pad: 

A large color-impregnated sponge makes an ideal stamp 
pad, Bits of oddly-shaped rubber, plastics, strings, rubber 
stamps with stars or interesting symbols, etc. are simply 
pressed against the sponge and then stamped onto the fabric. 


Using sponges for free-shaped stamps: 

Tear or scissor pieces of sponge into unusual shapes, then 
work in Aqua Color and place the torn sponges on your 
fabric. A light pressure will transfer the design. [experi 
ment with these shapes on serap material—try light pres 
sure, try heavy pressure (with its slight blurring effect ) 
amd even try moving the sponge for abstract color washes. 


Using paper labels: 


Stationery stores carry a wide -variety of gummed stickers 
and label shapes-—-everything from stars or circles to polka 


MASKING TAPE DESIGNS 


Stuck for an ah ge design idea? Try using 


stripes and plaids of masking tape to make 
a checkerboard pattern or horizontal, ciar 
onal and vertical motifs. You can also scai 
lop the edges for variety “hapes cut owt 
of tape may also be pasted to the back 
of your screen to make a print motif 
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dots and ring binders. If these are glued to the back of a 
silk screen stencil paper in repeat motif or scattered, they 
will make reverse silhouettes during printing. The color 
prints around the shapes, serving as a background. For ex- 
ample, try white polka dots and stars against a red or blue 
hackground, Again, we emphasize that it is not necessary 
to do free hand designing in order to be a creative artist. 
The creativity les in your ability to integrate, plan and 
execute the motif, 


Using wax crayons on screens: 

Ikven the very young can make designs for their clothing 
and home furnishings! There is a spontaneity about the 
drawings of a five-vear-old which can be captured with 
Aqua Color, allowing pre-schoolers to work hand in hand 
with their parents on a mutual project. Just give them a 


continued on following page 
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COUNTRY PRINTS 


more by Wert. Hand printed, silk sereen designs 


with the early New E:ngland flavor that is Robert Darr Wert'> 


hallmark. These examples are table linens, one being a strictly 3 
contemporary stylization and the other showing adaptations 
traditional Pennsylvama-German motits iN 


These designs are equally etfective for a host of uses as tiles, a 
china decorations, greeting cards and tor the hand decoration o| 
lurniture, 

The prelimimary sketches were done with Shetcho, the actual 
printing with Prang and Accotab textile colors on a hand press. 4 
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classic examples of the glass designer's art 
from the collection of the Newark Art Museum 


EXQUISITE GLASS 


“Whirlpool,” a contemporary bowl off-hand-biown of Steuben glass, made at the Corning 


Giass Center. Steuben crystal is noted for 


Sophronia Anderson Bequest 


Tue origin of glass making is a historic mystery. The 
frst glass was undoubtedly created by natural accident, 
perhaps mullions of years ago when a bolt of lightning set 
fire to a fallen tree which, in turn, melted the sandy soil 
into beads of raw glass. Whatever the origin, glass has 
mtrigued man through the ages and been put to many 
decorative and functional uses. 

Glass is of much interest to the ceramist because its 
chemical content is almost identical to that of glaze. We 
know that glazed tile is an ancient craft medium, with 
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brilliance, transparency and colorlessness 


pre-dynastic Egypt among its first masters. Among the 
oldest glass-derived artifacts then, are a glazed vase from 
Igypt’s First Dynasty, more than 4,000 years ago, and the 
glazed tiles used on the step pyramid at Sakkara, in Aozer’s 
reign, 

How did the earliest glass makers work? A mixture 
of soda sillicates, lime, sand and tiatron were placed in a 
pit and covered, then heated to molten condition. A fine rod 
of hammered bronze was then dipped into the molten glaze 
and twirled around until it cooled. A ball formed at its 
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Left: Spanish vase of the |6th-!l 8th century. Free biown of 
bubbly, light amber giass. The fan- or shell-like ornaments 
applied on the body are typical of early Andalusian pieces 
The foot and hiow handles are also applied. Purchase |95°% 
Sophronia Anderson Bequest 


end which could be slipped off when the metal rod cooled 
and contracted. These cylindrical beads, known as bugles, 
were highly prized for ornamentation and even served tor 
many centuries as coins. If coloring was desired, chemicals 
were added to the molten glass. Copper, m particular, was 
popular because it created greens and blue-greens, colors 
rare in genuine stones, Glass beads were as valued as gem 
when manufactured by a skilled artisan 


The next step was to form or blow the glass into small 
vials to hold precious perfumes and sacramental liquids. 
Glass blowing ts at least four thousand years old, having 
heen depicted on the tomb walls at Beni-Hasan. Except 
for minor refinements, it remains essentially a hand process 
and has not appreciably changed over the millenia. 


The Egyptians used glass mostly for decorative pur 
poses, working on a small scale. Few of their objects 
measure more than a foot or so in overall size. The largest 
vlass piece ever devised in early history may have been 
only a fable. It was a pillar on the Phoenician temple at 
Tyre, which was carved about 2755 B.C... 1f Herodotus 


wasnt merely gossiping. The historian deseribed it as “a 
solid pillar of emerald”; it is likely the qbject was carved 
out of rock crystal and covered with green glaze. If the 
thing really existed, it must have measured at least thirteen 
feet in height! 

The Greek artists were next to see limited possibilities 
in glass. They inlaid bits of it imto mosaics, but aside from 
this form of decoration, did not explore it to any great e> 
tent, except to make a few vases and jars. In fact, thes 
did not even have a proper word for glass, merely referring 
to it as “melted stone.” It was Rome which saw glass as a 
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Gift box for Cannon Towels. Broad 
brush swirls on white lid are gold, 
green, blue and violet. Cover sides 
are pale blue. Basic appeal: clean 


DESIGNED SELL 


freshness. creating paper packages for the competitive 


market is an artistic science 


Carn you visualize a billion dollars? In paper currency, 
it would circle the equator five times. Multiply it many 
more times and you'll have some idea of the price of 
merchandise which depends on packaging for competitive 
selling every week ! 

Most goods which we buy come in some form of paper 
package. The designing of these eye-catchers 1s a major 
industry requiting the finest talents of a horde of art 
specialists. Take just one example—breakfast cereals. 
There are over fifty varieties stacked on the shelves of a 
typical supermarket. Which will you buy? Until you've 
tried them, it takes more than taste buds to decide your 
choice, Chances are, the best point of sale display and 
most appealing package will guide your hand. 

Few major merchandisers design their own packages. 
This is the specialty of the industrial designer, a relative 
newcomer to the current scene. Packaging is a 20th 
Century development. Here is a field always on the lookout 
for fresh talent, But there is a lot to consider before you 
tackle the assignment, 

The ‘package designer must know his product. He must 
know its sales points, its taboos, available shelf sizes, public 
preferences, the strong points and weaknesses of com- 
peting brands, and much more. 


Many things are taken into consideration before a pack- 
npe is conceived, What colors appeal to the potential Cus 
tomer’s sensibilities? What colors would defeat the pur. 


pose? Who is the customer—iman, woman, child? How 


much of a budget will the chent allot to unusual shapes, 


Old Spice Powder Box. Combines neat precision of Pennsylvania 
Dutch art style with modern colors. Charcoal gray and chalk biue 
backgrounds set off the design of gold, white, amber and sienna 
inside drum tops are covered with parchment to minimize ocior loss 
Basic appeal: femininity. 


gimmicks, extra colors? Is the package easy to open’ Does 
it display the merchandise quickly and to its best effect’ 

The newcomer would do well to seek apprenticeship 
with an industrial designing firm so that he can learn these 
and many other answers. The best way—the only way— 
to do this is by personal interview and the opportunity to 
show your capabilities with samples. You may be years in 
learning this art; it may be a long, long time before you 
are even assigned one facet of designing a package, but 
patience is a requisite in this industry. After all, a client 
who engages a designer is entrusting the future of his 
business to this man’s know-how. If that supermarket 
customer reaches a few inches to one side of your package 
and picks another, the best cereal in the world will stay 
right on the shelf until it deteriorates. 

The newcomer will find a point of departure in study- 
ing the shelves of a store. Watch people as they select 
new, as yet untried brands. What decides their choice’ 
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illustrations are recent prize winners in the 
1955 set-up paper box competition 


Candy Box for Heinemann’s Confections 
Lush colors of checolate and fruits make 
a iempting poster-type design. Loose 
wrap, Stylized lettering and contrasting 
bold colors make this a best-seller. Basic 
appeal: smartness and tastiness. 


Minn, 


gor ~ 


Hosiery Box which uses the product to add 
color and tactile appeal. Box uses glossy black 
for contrast against the bright merchandise 
Basic appeal: masculine smartness 


Another candy box, 
designed for Christ- 
mas appeal. Uses fuch- 
sia, gold and white 
to suggest ‘something 
really special inside.”’ 
Clever layout arrange- 
ment permits use of 
one printing plate for 
several different box 
sizes. Basic appeal: 
tastiness and “‘holi- 
day.”’ 
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Herus a medium in which the needle is mightier than the pen. 


In every sense these are works of art, drawn with thread and patches 


of fabric on a textile background. 

The two examples on this page were created by students at 
Immaculate Heart College of Los Angeles, to serve as banners in a 
processional parade. On the facing page is the work of Eve Peri, 
a native of Bangor Maine. Two distinct approaches have been em 
ployed; the student work utilizes thread and knitting yarn to tell its 
story, while Miss Peri’s embroidered patches are near-abstract 
collages. 

Colored fabrics bring vibrant life to the art. The thread drawings 
are done in semi-realistic manner, but may still be considered collages 
of different textile materials. Color sketches are made on paper in 
the conventional manner, then are translated with needle and thread. 
The completed renditions can be used as free hanging banners or wall 
tapestries, or may be glued onto masonite board and then framed, 4 
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“QUEEN OF HEAVEN” 


by Mary jane Casey 


RAWING WITH A NEEDLE 


Two thread drawings by students 
of Sister Mary Corita, |.H.M. 


“JUDGE 


by Carmen Macias 
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moods in fabric, by eve peri 


Miss Peri’s work has a primi 
tive simplicity that belies the 
careful planning which brings it 
to reality. Materials are selected 
painstakingly, always with the 
problems of line, form, color and 
textural relationship uppermost 
in mind. She tells stories by 1n- 
ference and even her more ab 
stract patterns seem to suggest 
childhood memories, recalled with 
sophistication, 

These examples are livable 
things, and would make appeal 
Ing decorative notes as fabric 
murals, table runners, samplers, 
rugs or bedspreads. Moreover, 
they could as easily be turned 
into paintings. 

Kve Peri’s fabric art is not 
limited to embroidery alone; she 
employs needlework only when 
hiyhlighting a pattern or affixing 
a cut-out form to the background 
canvas, 

“Birds of My Childhood” and 
“Persian Moon” are lyrical rec 
ollections, freely translated, per 
haps with a bit of tongue in 
cheek. “Red Space” is an ab- 
straction —a marriage of form, 
texture and color to please the 
eye without growing tiresome. 


RED SPACE 


IRDS OF MY CHILDHOOD 


PERSIAN MOON 
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Illustrations courtesy Sander Engraving Co 


historic wood blocks by Thomas Bewick 


Wood Block Engraving 


it took an act of british parliament to bring thomas bewick’s work to america 


by G. ALAN TURNER 


Oy: of the world’s great masters of the wood block died 
12% years ago, but his eagerly-sought work recently caused 
the British House of Commons to be thrown into turmoil, 

It took a special Act of Parliament to allow the sale ot 
a large collection of Thomas Bewick’s best work to an Amer- 
ican, Chicago bookseller, Ben Abramson, was the fortunate 
purchaser and when he wrote his check for an undisclosed 
large sum, it was lengland which turned out to be the poorer 
ior the sale. Today, the Abramson collection has, for the 
niost part, been acquired by the Sander Iengraving Co. of 
(Chicago and the several hundred wood blocks involved are 
the largest acquisition of his work anywhere, 

Itxamples of Thomas Bewick’s painstakingly precise 
work may be seen in libraries, universities and museums 
throughout the United States, with fine examples on view 
at the Metropolitan Museum of N.Y., the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis, the Art Institute of Chicago and the libraries 
at Harvard and Princeton. Wood craftsmen are still amazed 
and inspired by Bewick’s sure control of a difficult medium. 

Many things have changed in the past century and a 
half, but wood block carving is still a handeraft. Today, the 
technique has been speeded commercially with intricate ma- 
chinery, but the actual designing has been mastered by no 
more than twenty highly skilled practitioners, When a quali- 


ty engraving is desired for advertising or editorial purposes, 
this small group of men are called upon to do the job. The 
carving is still done on end-grain boxwood, the same medi- 
um which Bewick preferred. 

Thomas Bewick’s carving was largely done to serve as 
the method for reproduction in books of his time. (This was 
nearly a hundred years before the invention of metal-etched 
engraving halftones, the process by which most letter 
press printing is done today including the magazine at 
which you are looking.) In Bewick’s era, all drawing tor 
reproduction was worked directly on wood blocks with 
sharp knives and simular tools, Control had to be absolute, 
lor mistakes and slips were almost impossible to successfully 
correct, 

At various stages of the work, proofs were pulled by 
rolling ink over the carved wood arid then forcing an im. 
pression of the raised surfaces onto paper with a heavy 
roller. Work was slow and demanded patience. The rule 
was one of minimums —carve too little rather than too much. 
More could be gouged away, but nothing could be changed 
or added atterwaris. 

Bewick was not the first to practice the craft, but he is 
ranked the equal of his famed predecessors, Albrecht Durer 
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MASTER WOOD ENGRAVER was England's Thomas Bewick (1753-1828). His precise carvings of animals, genre subjects and outstanding 


personalities of his time are among the world’s most valuable 
King Edward VI; African gazelle 
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Left to right: an arctc gull for the artist's book on water birds; portrait of 
a creature Bewick never actually saw, but depicted precisely. 
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specialists in a painstaking craft : 


Modern wood engravings use photography. The x! 
picture to be carved is photographed onto a a 
block of sensitized box wood and then delin ar 
eated with precision tools. The craft is highly Es 
specialized: only twenty wood engravers are 
employed in the entire country and fifteen of a 
these are at the Sander Engraving plant, where tg 
these pictures were made 7M 
Wood engraving is an ancient craft, but today’s . 
master-practitioners use complex tools like this i 
ruling machine to do precision work. The re- ¢ 
sulting engravings make distinctive, superior : 

quality “‘cuts’’ for advertising and editorial re- 
production 
Once a wood block is carved by - 
hand it is proofed on this type Ki 
of: press. The block is inked, a 
piece of paper placed on top : 
and the heavy roller presses the 5 
proof 
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@xampies by college fresnmen enrolied 
@lementary level teacher tramimng 


ANIMALS WIRE 


by ROGER D. EASTON 


ACHING three dimensional art is a tough nut to 
crack for the art instructor without facilities for working 
in clay, stone or wood, Sculpture with wire is one answer. 

Its possibilities are varied, whether you are working 
in a smali and lunited art department or mm a professional 
art school, Among its appealing factors: it is an in- 
expensive material; it submits readily to the will of the 
artist and there is little problem of control of the medium. 
Although wire is primarily a linear material, the sculptor’s 
usual problems of organizing form and achieving a pleasing 
interplay between space and mass are still to be mastered. 
hor the joy of doing, the fun of using one’s hands and the 
pleasure of experimentation, working with wire does the 
trick, It is also a challenging project, where imagination 
plays a major role, 

Beginning art students or non-art majors quickly enjoy 
& sense of success, for wire sculpture often suggests more 


= 


From a maze of twisted wires, a poodle emerges. 


11s 


than it actually is. A characteristic line can imply the 
whole while indicating only a part. Indeed, here is opportu 
nity for allied learning-in-drawing. The material’s minor 
resistance to minute manipulation enforces simplicity and 
lack of concern for needless detail. The ability of the 
student to /ook and see the basic form of an animal or ob 
ject, to eliminate the irrelevant becomes the goal. Without 
fancy equipment, you are enabled to work anywhere 
either on the spot, or from sketches brought back to the 
studio. 

There are technical problems, of course, even with so 
simple a medium as twisted wire. The right kind of wire 
has to be used, If it 1s too soft the wire loses its earlier 
configurations as work progresses, and if it is too stiff or 
hard it is difficult, if not impossible, to work freely. At 
first, coat hangers were tried by our students, but they 
were found lacking in the resiliency necessary for easy work. 
Copper wire was much too pliable. The wire found most 
successful was 18 gauge, annealed galvanized steel which 
we obtained locally from \Wickwire Brothers Inc., Cortland, 
New York. (Consult your telephone directory’s classified 
pages for other sources, if necessary.) Only experimenting 
will show you how best to secure the joints, where the’ 
joints should be placed, how to make the objects stand up, 
how to handle details like eyes, tails, feet and so on. Though 
it may appear complex, this activity is certainly within the 
range of beginners in art. The photographs illustrating this 
article are of sculpture executed by college freshmen whose 
major course of study is elementary school teaching. Some, 
in fact, never had any previous art training. 

Animals and birds were chosen as subjects from which 
to create new entities because they are obviously different 
from each other in regard to outline, disposition of mass 
and shape of bodily parts. 

To start the project, our students either went to the 
zoo to draw animals from life, or collected several pictures 
of the chosen animal. It is a good idea to encourage the 
students to capture the inner spirit of the animal, the 
“apeness’ of the ape or the “duckness” of the duck. Hooves, 
ears, horns, eyes and such features should be noted in 
particular along with the significant bodily masses. From 
these drawings or photographs, many sketches are made, 
in an effort to further understand the basic structure of the 
animal, The outlines are exaggerated for emphasis and 
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An animal takes form in wire 


1. First step consists of twisting end of 
wire to form the animal's head. The short 
end will later be joined to final upward 
swoop of wire, completing neck 


2. Pliers are used to fasten two pieces of wire together 
by crimping them tightly in a series of twists. Shorter 
bits translate the feeling of bulk to the neck 


3. After Various length 


twisted together to create 


bed feet, the final touches 


portrait seems complete 


4. The finished 


wire sculpture project photos 
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a body, tail and web 
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THE PAINTER’S ART. 
continued from page 97 


term “space” is also used sometimes to refer to the seeming 
depth or third-dimensional aspects in some paintings. 

“Tone” refers to the light and dark values in a design: 
the extremes of black and white and the range of grays 
between, 

“Color” is the primary means of the painter because 
it includes all the other means besides having certain dis 
tinet qualities of its own. 

Color has three characteristics——Hue, Value and Inten 
sity, Because of hue, we can distinguish one color from 
another, For example, a leaf is green. Green is the hue, 
or name of the color. There are three primary hues—tred, 
yellow and blue. By mixing two of the three we can obtain 
three more or secondary hues—orange (red and yellow), 
green (blue and yellow) and violet (red and blue). 


The “value” of a color refers to its lightness and dark 
ness. When a color is full strength it is of “normal” or 
“middle” value. If it is lighter it is called a “tint”; if darker, 
a “shade.” If a leaf is of light value, we say “a tint of 
green.’ If it is dark, we say “a shade of green.” We 
change the value of a color by adding either white or black 
to it. To make a color lighter (a tint) we add white, To 
make a color darker (a shade) we add black, 


The “intensity” of a color refers to its brightness or 
dullness. We cannot make a color brighter than its full 
intensity (brightness) but we can make it duller. This ts 
done by mixing some of the color’s “opposite” color with it. 
kor example, if a red is too intense (too bright) we can 
dull it by adding a little of green, its opposite color. 


Texture’ is the tactile, or touch, value of a surface area, 
Sandpaper, giass, wool, velvet, tree bark, rocks all feel dif- 
ferent to the touch, In real life there are textures without 
number, In most pictures texture is not real but painted 
lo appear so. The artist paints a dress to look like silk or 
velvet and when you look at the picture, you can imagine 
that if you touched it, it would feel like silk or velvet. In 
some pictures, for eve appeal, the artist creates actual tex- 
tures by such methods as laying on thicker paint, mixing 
sand with his colors, or pasting paper, cloth and other ma- 
terials onto the canvas 


the uses of technique to the artist 

ach of the means——lines, patterns, colors, tones and 
textures—-have three distinct uses for the painter. First, 
they are means of expressing; that is, they can symbolize 
values, such as hardness of rocks, roughness of tree bark 
and so on. Second, they have decorative use. Lastly, they 
have values for creating distance and depth in a picture. 

The sculptor and architect work with forms that have 
actual weight and depth, whereas the painter must obtain 
his effects on a flat surface or plane such as canvas, paper, 
or plaster, This flat plane ts called the picture plane, and 
hy the use of line, pattern, tone, color and texture the 
painter creates effects of relative depths of space. 

The painter uses the principles of unity to organize all 
his elements—line, tone, pattern, color, texture, form, theme 
and technique—-into a new composition that is balanced and 
complete 

Balance is created in a picture when lines, tones, spaces, 
color and textures are contrasted im certain ways. Upright 
lines are played against horizontals, curved lines against 
straight, and dark tones contrasted with light ones. Large 
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patterns are balanced against small ones, warm colors are 
opposed by cool ones, rough textures against smooth and 
so on. In other words, the artist uses opposition to create 
balance. 


How Rhythm is Used To Give The Effect of Life and Movement 

In a similar way, rhythm and repetition are brought 
into play. Rhythmic line helps to bring together in harmony 
the various elements in a painting, and to relate these to the 
picture as a whole. Lines having a rhythmic change in di- 
rection across an area give the effect of vitality and life, just 
as the images on a motion-picture screen give the effect of 
movement or action. 


Rhythms also in patterns, tones, colors and textures give 
life and harmony and unity to a painting. Rhythms of color, 
for instance, can be produced by using any three or more 
colors that are neighbors in the color scale. 


Repetition is brought into play when certain features are 
repeated from one part of the picture to another, such as 
certain types and directions of lines, tones, patterns, cojors 
and textures. This tends to give all the areas something in 
common, making them parts of a whole. 


Sharp Contrasts Between Dark and Light Tones Command Our Eyes 

Dominance is achieved by emphasizing one or more 
areas of the picture by the use of strong contrasts in these 
places. Let us suppose that we have a picture whose tones 
are generally medium. If one object or area is painted in a 
strong light tone, this would attract the eye and become the 
dominant element, the star of the show. Or the dominant 
feature might be a strong dark tone, or a combination ot 
light and dark, or any tones that make a contrast to the 
picture as a whole. Dominance can be achieved not only 
through tones but also by sharp, strong lines, patterns, 
colors and textures. 


All these things together make for order, balance and 
interest in a painting. 

The arrangement of objects to give the appearance of 
depth, or distance, is commonly known as perspective. The 
earliest artists knew very little about perspective ; but little 
by little a way to achieve it was worked out. Now we 
think of a picture as having various “distance planes.” 
One, the picture plane, is the nearest poimt of the picture. 
This could be likened to a transparent curtain at the front 
of a theater stage. Certain other points can be fixed on the 
stage itself, such as in the middle and back. The picture 
plane might be called a foreground plane, the others, middle 
plane and background plane. 


Each of the artist’s means—line, tone, pattern, color and 
texture—can help him in creating the illusion of distance. 
By lessening the size of patterned objects, or lessening the 
brilliance and warmth of colors, or modifying the contrasts 
of tones and textures, the painter 1s able to make his forms 
and planes seem to advance toward the front or recede to 
the distance. 


Certain lines, actions and forces in nature are seen to 
exist under certain conditions and moods. Having seen 
these nature patterns in relation to certain moods many 
times in our lives, we accept them as symbols of these 
moods, Horizons lines, a fallen tree and a reclining figure 
generally give us a feeling of calmness. The artist makes 
use of this design symbol by using horizontal lines and 
patterns in a composition where the theme is one of peace, 
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KERAMIC STUDIO 


a department for the ceramist and china painter 


edited by JESSIE B. ATTWOOD 


Tue ceramist of today has at Lis fingertips 
a wealth of pretested, fine materials for all 
phases of the ceramic arts. No longer is it 
necessary to compound and hand grind your 
glazes and colors, or by a series of tests, 
determine what will properly ‘fit’ the clay 
body you may be using. The danger of fail 


ures is greatly lessened by the versatility of 


the products available on today’s market. It 
is possible to purchase pre-ground, ball milled 
glazes that are ready to apply, that will fit 
many clays without the need to alter them 
in any way to overcome variances in the 
coefhicient of expansion and contraction (1.e., 
the fractional part of its volume that a clay 
body expands when raised one degree in tem 
perature) which can cause crazing of the 
glazed ware. Just buy from a reputable deal 
er and be guided by his recommendations 
The closely guarded potter’s secrets of yes 
terday are, for the most part, common know! 
edge today. 


The firing of all phases of ceramic work is 
greatly simplified tor hobbyist and classroom 
teacher by the introduction of smaller type, 
electrically heated kilns, which may be per- 
tectly controlled by electric equipment, with 
out the dangers of reduction gases forming 
(A not uncommon danger if carelessly firing 
with gas or oil.) Then, too, electricity elimi- 
nates the dirty task of cleaning soot-clogged 
flue pipes and muffles. All of the better types 
of electric kilns and equipment are UL 
approved, 


If you want to locate good ceramic equip 
ment, the writer will be pleased to list reput 
able sources of supplies upon receipt of a 
stamped, addressed envelope, stating your 
needs, 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Wheat causes fine lines and cracks to appear in my 
pieces after they are glaze fired? 

There are several things which cause craz- 
ing of glazed ware. Most prevalent is the 
fact that the clay body and glaze are not 
properly matched and the coefhcient of ex 
pansion and contraction (as explained above ) 
is different and the glaze is too tight for the 
clay body. Another reason could be the un 
derfiring of the bisque ware. Try firing one 
or two cones higher for the bisque (i.e., first) 
fire. It this doesn’t remedy the situation | 
would change my source of supply. Crazing 


which appears long aiter being tired is know: 
as delayed crazing. [he cause and remed 
is the same as for immediate crazing. We 
use ball-milled slip, properly aged and pre 
pared trom an accurate, time-tested formula 
rather than slip which is purchased in dr) 
form and mixed either by hand or in a was! 
ing machine without regard to the chemica! 
content of the water or proper testing of the 
batch. Crazing which is produced intention 
ally to produce a network of fine cracks im 
glazed surtace is called “Crackle”. By usin 
a stain over this after it is fired, beautify 
effects may be attained. 


What is “leatherhard clay?’ 


lt is a term applied to unfired pieces of clay 
pottery which are stiff enough to handle eas: 
ly, but are not thoroughly dry. It is in this 
state that most handles, spouts and other pro 
truding parts are applied. Most sgraffito 
(scratch-decorated) work is done with the 
clay in the leather hard stage. 


What is grog? What is its use ix clay work? 

Grog is finely ground clay that is bisque 
fired. It is added in small amounts to plasti: 
clay, mixed together thoroughly, especially in 
the forming of the larger pieces of sculpture 
and art ware. It helps to prevent the finished 
pieces from warping and cracking. It also 
hastens the drying time 


What is the difference between Undergliaze and 
Overglaze decoration? May they be wsed on the 
same piece? 


This, I fully believe seems to be the mo: 
contusing thing with which we have to dea 
the tramimge of ceramic students. If you 
will remember that the word glaze means 
glassy, shiny surliace, used to cover the por 
ous body of the clay, thus making it nor 
absorbent, and connect this with the words 
under and over it will clarify the difference 
hetween the two methods of decoration. Un 
derglaze is decoration applied underneath thy 
imitial glazing, either on the unfired, dry clay 
or on bisque-fired clay. Underglazes mature 
at the same temperature as the clay body on 
which they are applied. If used on the bisque 
fired ware it is well to set the colors with 
another firing betore glazing (anywhere 
trom Cone O18 to the maturing temperature 
ot the clay bwouly ) to prevent the bleeding oft 
colors 


Overglaze is decoration appled on top, at 


Address all correspondence to: Jessie B. Attwood, 718 Oakwood Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


ter thy laze has heen hired ( hina puts, 
lustres, gold, silver or other liquid precious 
metals all are overglazes. Underglaze and 
overg mav be used on the sar piece very 
successtully it they are apphed and fired at 
their respective proper time and temperature 


Whot is meant by oa short clay? 


Short clay is a clay lacking m plasticity 
It tends to crack easily while shaping pieces 
Conversely, jong clay 1s clay that 1s very 
plastic and easily shaped into thin petals, 
leaves, et without cracking 
What is wedging? 


if Is aA used te cuit all ket: 


of air trom a mece ot clay betore using it to 
form a piece of pottery. It 1s a series of cut 
ting, slapping, pounding and kneading pro 
esses. [This may he done by hand with the 
aid of an ordinary kitchen kmite or by the 
use Ola specially made wedging board. When 
working with large quantities of clay, a pue 
mil is generally used lf pocket ol air are 
permitted to remam an unfired pece ot 
are, it will most likely blow up im the kiln 
during the firme permd, due to the expan 
ston oof the ti ed airom the pocket as it 


Why is it necessary to fire ceramics for long 
periods? 


\ short hire wall leave colors chill 
and rough through absence of tusion with 


the ot the china 


My china colors lack brilliance. How can | mix or 
complement for greater contrast? 

Lntil you are experienced, it 1s best t 
paint too helt rather than too dark tf 
easy to strenethen a color, but very ditheult 
to lighten one lhe onivy way to simulate 
lightening, is to place a darker color heside 
al ligehit one, (Black next to a color will oro 
duce the yreatest veakening, yre 
will sometimes brighten a dull color if placed 
heside it.) 

A color idly hye readily changed an 
othet hy Wa hing one color ove another 
Some of the most beautitul hades are pro 
duced in this manner. All china colors cannot 
he used this way, however Make trials he 
fore attempting anything radcheal 


How can | keep my quill brush handies from split. 
ting when inserting them on the wooed handles? 


about half an hour hetore to thr 


handle. well betore using 


is Chieride of Silver mixed with anything else ex: 
copt olf for china firing? 

This is poor stuff to use. It will turn 
black and prove wUtisatistactors lo make it 
hetter, add a little bismuth to make it stich 
to the china and some gold (to make ut hold 
its color). Kyven then vhen painted, fired 
and finished, it needs a coverme ot varnish 
to keep the sulphur in the air trom oxidiz 
mg the silver and turning it bronze or int 
descent black color, Rather spend ton 
and money experimenting with this metal, i 


is best to either buy a ready-to-use yer 


preparation bettes till se 


What is the best way te transfer a design enteo 
china? 

lay a piece ol graphite paper on th 
china where you want the design; place the 
design on the graphite paper and fasten to 
the edge ot the china with wummed tape 
take a teel tracing of a hard 
lead penal and go over the design vers 
transterring it to the china 
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HAND ORNAMENTED TILES: 
continued from page 104 


manner, kor this, use bisque tiles (you can buy undeco 
rated tiles, by the way, for about twenty-five cents each, 
if you have no kiln with which to produce your own). 
(nl paints are applied over the tile and allowed to dry. 
Inks may be used too, or even temperas, The results are 
sometimes unpredictable, Thin paints sink into the bisque, 
thick ones remain on the surface 

A more professional appearance is obtained by deco 
rating with enamel paints over white glazed tiles. These 
are air dried too. And finally, there are the special ceramic 
colors, specifically manufactured for decorating pottery, 
china and tiles. These are applied to a glazed tile, then fired 

What is ceramic color?’ Is it watercolor or oil color? 
The answer: ceramic color is a medium all its own. Both 
ol and watercolor would vanish from the surface of a 
piece of ceramic work as soon as they were subjected to 
the high heat of the kiln! So—what is ceramic color ? 

Ceramic colors are basically mineral (1.e., metal) oxides. 
In their true form they appear gray-to-black. The final 
color is imparted by the action of high heat, which fuses 
the oxide, creating a beautiful green or blue, a_ brilliant 
red or orange. The color possibilities are almost endless. 
Fach mineral creates a specific color when fired at a specific 
temperature. However, in order to apply any ceramic paint, 
a medium must be utilized, This is usually water, or oil 

To avoid confusion, manufacturers add a bit of harm 
less coloring, but this actually is burned up once the piece 
is in the kiln. It is added chiefly for rapid identification 
and to make the painting of colors easier. 

These are the ways in which tiles may be decorated 
After they are completed, they can be made utilitarian by 
gluing little cork disks to their four corners, to serve as 
feet, or colored felt can be glued on the backs, A heavy 
tag paper cemented to the back, with a_ reinforced eve 
punched near its top, allows the tile to be hung on a nail. 
Finally, the tile can either be inlaid into a table top or 
cemented to a fireplace facing as a striking color motif. 4 


WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVING: 
continued from page 116 


and Hans Holbein, He is considered to be the father of 
wood engraving for reproduction on large scale and hi 
techniques are unchanged even today, 

Nobody ever taught Bewick how to draw. In fact, during 
his entire childhood he saw only five examples of art—the 
four signs im front of local taverns and the royal coat of 
arms in the village church. But he filled his notebooks with 
imaginative sketches and when he ran out of paper even 
used the village walls and church’s gravestones for his chalk 
drawings 

sewick was born just outside of Newcastle, in the Eng 
lish countryside, His father was a farmer who also owned a 
coal mine and young Tom worked in the pits after school 
until he was fourteen. Apprenticed at that age to a metal en 
graver, he quickly mastered the craft, but was largely con 
fined to etching door knockers and sword hilts until some 
wood block carvings he did caught the attention of loca! 
businessmen, After that, his employer turned over all wood 
carving to the young craftsman, When, at twenty-one his 
apprenticeship ended, he became a partner in the firm. He 
worked like a man possessed-——as indeed he was—-from six 
in the morning until late at night. Long weekend walks im 
the countryside made him a nature lover and he developed 
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into an authoritative naturalist. A large part of his later 
serious work was in this field of illustration. 

His most important later work was Aesop's Fables 
(1818) but this was not well received in his own time. He 
thought this up during a serious illness which left him with 
his hands swollen by gout. His eyesight was also beginning 
to show strain and many of the lables blocks had to be cut 
by his pupils from his drawings. Then Bewick’s doctor 
suggested a strange remedy—that he plunge his head into 
cold water every morning. It worked. 

Bewick was the first to make extensive use of “white 
line’ engraving, and his innovations started the art of wood 
engraving on the road which led to the accomplishments of 
the Victorian era. He lowered the part of the woodblock 
which was to be background and this brought out the cen- 
tral figures (but demanded cautious presswork ). It had been 
tried before but Bewick was the first to experiment seri- 
ously. His technique was improved upon by later craftsmen 
but the charm of his pictures was never surpassed. When he 
died in 1828, workmanship in the craft was approaching tts 
zenith but taste and design were on the decline. kor almost 
a century, Bewick was the only artist to both design and cut 
his own engravings. & 


ANIMALS IN WIRE: 
continued from page 118 


to give the finished work force and imdividuality, 

Once the preliminary sketches are drawn, simplification 
is often necessary and the wire details are suggested more 
and more as the simplification proceeds, At first, students 
frequently draw only the side view of an animal, thus 
arriving at a profile of the body. They often forget that the 
wire must indicate the third dimension of depth as well as 
height and width. The bulging stomach, the fullness of the 
neck and the roundness of the limbs must all be implied, 
if not actually drawn with the wire. 

Working of the wire requires the use of pliers for small 
turns and some details while the longer lines and subtle 
curves are best managed with the fingers. I:venually, the 
sketches will be ignored as a student learns what the animal 
looks like. 

The placement of the joints warrants consideration. 
They should not occur where a flowing line 1s important 
for unnecessary joints cause unsightly interruptions and 
create catch points which hinder the eye in taking in the 
animal form as a complete unit. Trying to do a whole 
animal with a single strand of wire 1s usually impractical. 

The results of our projects were often arresting and 
somewhat perplexing. Some students followed their 
sketches to the letter, making a wire duplicate of their 
drawing. Others ended up with a partially realistic and 
partially stylized version, There are those who departed 
almost totally from their sketches and finished with either 
sophisticated or fanciful animals or boldly distorted and 
contorted balls of tangled wire. Work may thus be abstract 
if creating literal forms is not desired. All represent a kind 
of expression, either objective, subjective or somewhere 
between. 

Because wire sculpture is relatively simple and un- 
complicated, it lends itseH to every level of student. Chil- 
dren can create forms with no more difficulty than an ad- 
vanced collegian. The degree of manual skill, however, 
is secondary to the creator’s imaginative application. It may 
be said that twisted wire its the shorthand of sculpture. 
Try your hand at it. 4 
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new medium makes enamels flow 
into unusual designs 


new product is on the market which puts one more 


weapon in the enamelist’s arsenal. Called Separation 
Enamel* it resembles black overglaze in appearance and is 
applied in much the same manner, but it does things that 
are most unexpected! It is a medium which, when applied 
over previously fired enamelwork, pulls and spreads the 
design into multi-colored arrays of brilliant enamel. 

In the hands of a tyro it can be nothing more than an 
unpredictable hobby, but the experienced enamelist will 
want to explore its potentialities, I¢xperimentation is 
necessary before any degree of control is possible. 

Separation enamel works best when poured or brushed 
onto a piece that has had at least two prior coats of enamel 
The new glass enamel is then apphed and fired at approxi 
mately 1600°-1700" fF. It sinks into the previous coats, 
causing them to run freely. The medium works on any 
shape, but best results are obtained with forms having 
relatively steep sides. 


The recommended test experiment goes along these 
a flux and a transparent, 
to the face and counterside of the piece 
Then paint a design onto the surface with the new medium 
You now have a black motif. The black wiil vanish when 


lines: apply two coats of enamel 
for example 


the prece Is hired at the high femiperature for Tour 
or longer, but in its place you will have a colortul effect 
of flowed enamels in approximately the same design 
Colors are determined by your selection of enamels tor 
the first coats, A few examples suggested by the inventors 
lux covered 
with light and dark brown; Flux covered with red and 


an Opaque enamel! covered [ratispare rit: 


tan: Opaque white covered with tran parent red: 
covered with transparent blue and green, In each case, the 
first coatings are then treated with the Separation /namel, 
applied with a brush to create design motits 

After the Separation I:namel firing, you can do turther 
work on the piece, Opaques and metallie toils could bn 
applied to further decorate the piece. Fired at the lower 
(1.e., normal) temperature tor enamel 
mately 1500” 
disturbed. 


which is approxi 
the Separation enamel work wall not le 
fear in mind that this is not offered as an overall an 
Indiscriminately used, you may 
end up with gaudily colored pieces, lacking im good taste 


swer to enamel decorating 


and design sense, The idea is to experiment with the new 
medium cautiously, learning its appealing potentialities de 
liberately so that control 1s possible. Work simply and 
A little woe 


apply the medium sparingly : along way. & 


*’'The Potter's Wheel” of Cleveland, Ohic, manvu- 
facturer. 


yome examples of separation enamel at 


work on bowls ana ash trays 
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THE TRUE MEANING OF DESIGN: 
continued from poge 99 


details, but if we grant that such a handling is really the 
painting's theme and we study the parts more a bit, we 
discover great diversity within what was, at first glance 
only repetition 

Then let's dig a bit more into the picture. The arbitrarily 
unposed bands of raw white seem a disturbing intrusion. 
jut, granting poetic license to all artists, we can accept his 
judgment on this item even at the cost of a twist of protest 
in ours; the panels at least serve to silhouette the minute 
forms in front of them and so break up the endless pano 
rama. Of more immediate interest is the discovery of how he 
has developed the same space-pattern theme which Nature 
designed in the earlier-described plants, Our human artist 
has created infinitely greater complexity and also added 
muted form to the space motifs. Take a.tiny square of the 
painting in any part and study it closely, and note the vast 
amplification of the space-form design; the exceedingly 
small parts played against enlarged ones, the variety of curv 
ing spaces in thé flat plant at right of center; the variety 
of movements and tonal values. Color was very restrained 
in the original, Its absence in the reproduction does not do 
great violence to the whole. It is indeed a challenging pic- 
ture 

Now comes the crucial test. Is this sensitivity to the 
relationships of parts that we call “design” or “form”, a 
constant in the works of both Nature and Man, reaching 
for the goal of what we cail “beauty? Man calls this “Art.” 
Without it, there could still be “beautiful” single elements 
and ensembles in nature like the colors of autumn leaves 
and, in pictures, the “beauty” of subjects portrayed with 
technical skill, as in naturalistic copies of subject facts. But 
the added quality of harmonic relationships—-the building 
af noise into a symphony—would be gone. Beauty and the 
response to it would be sadly crippled. And, in the case 
of man’s creations, the thing we call “art” would have dis 
appeared or the art lies in these esthetic controls of the 
parts, in the building’ process that becomes the creation of 
a symphony, a cathedral or a picture. Such a statement 
seems so self-evident as to need no supporting argument, 
Yet the cold hard fact remains that design is the least under 
stood element in current pictorial and sculptural art. Its 
understanding appears to be the most pressing responsibility 
of all art education today, & 


DESIGNED TO SELL 
continued from page 112 


Just the free offer or gimmick? Or is it also often a matter 
of the most appealing package? To go a bit farther in your 
studies, carefully examine the prize-winning designs in 
hooks like Package Design Annual, International Art 
Annual, Annual of Advertising & Editorial Art, Graphs 
Annual, Note the current trends and build up a “swipe file” 
of inspirational ideas, Then start thinking on your own. 
Make visualization sketches and wrap them around a dum 
my package, Try many designs in many choices of color 
ond place them next to each other for critical inspection. 
Which does the best job of selling ¢ 

On these pages we have reproduced a few of the out 
standing 1955 package designs for paper boxes. Note 
that they all have three things in common: simplicity, 
rapid visual appeal and accessibility to the goods con 
tained. 4 
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WEAVING WITH REEDS: 


continued from page 103 


4. Now, separate the weavers into groups of two and insert 
the two 15” spokes to form an uneven number of spokes, 
as boy on right in photo 1s doing. Continue to weave over 
two spokes, then under the next two, until you have formed 
a base for the basket, measuring roughly 3” in diameter. 
Keep the reeds wet all the time—soak them under water 
between weaving steps. 

5. The sides of your basket are formed by turning spokes 
up at right angles to the base. Weave up the sides for an 
inch or so. 

If the basket is to have an open design, twist the weaver 
about one spoke and leave an inch of space showing before 
the weaving continues. (This procedure is done more 
handily by turning the basket upside down, as demonstrated 
by girl on right in photo. ) 

The basket can be shaped in many ways while weaving. 
Pressure on the sides will make it form an oval shape. Pull- 
ing the weavers high on the ends will create a curved top. 

Finishing the edge will require experimentation. The 
weaving should be continued until only 24%" of spoke are 
left showing. The spokes can then be twisted and stuck into 
the woven portion to form a complete edge, as the girl in 
left of photo 1s doing. A heart-shaped finish makes a nice 
edge too. This is achieved by turning the spokes in opposite 
directions and pushing the ends down beside the spokes to 
form the pointed part of the heart. Or try a looped edge: 
just stick the spoke down beside the base of the next spoke 

Children, in particular, love to weave baskets, since there 
is so much room for origimality once the simple basics are 
learned. The serious aspects of the craft are recognized by 
occupational therapists, as we have noted, and the Boy 
Scouts of America have selected basket weaving as a project 
for merit badges in handcraft. 

Basket weaving is obviously a practical art. The finished 
product may be used for sewing containers, for holding 
bread and rolls and as outer jackets for glass inserts which 
hold flowers. Dress up your unimaginative flower vases 
with a basket-woven frame. The reed, incidentally, makes 
a heat resistant, protective shield for casserole dishes and 
will thus protect a good table. Another suggestion: weave 
a few bright ribbons into your basket and give it as a gift 
for a baby shower or natal present. It will hold toilet arti 
cles, jars, powder cans, safety pins and so on. 4 


AQUA TEXTILE COLOR: 
continued from page 103 


handful of wax crayons and let them draw directly on the 
X-Z Cut stencil paper which provides a low cost, simple 
screen. They can draw in any colors they choose; the wax 
merely acts as a resist, masking off areas which will print 
in “white” when the color 1s squeezed over the art. The 
color penetrates areas not covered with Crayonex to make 
a pleasing background. ( Afterwards, the fabric may be hand 
colored for details, or other stencils printed on top for 
multicolored effects.) The young artist has only two mn 
structions to follow: press hard with the wax crayons and 
fill in areas solidly. Incidentally, when you are through 
with the stencil, the excess color can be washed away under 
water, as usual, and the original crayon drawing framed 
over a sheet of white paper! It makes a treasured keepsake 
and, if protected with glass, will grace a wall of your home 
for years to come, & 
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ROBIN: enamel! -on-copper 


SKILL and infinite patience are required to create a mini 
ature portrait in any medium; Seattle artist, Lisel Salzer, 
chose to execute this delicate masterpiece in enamels on 
copper. The painstaking work was rewarded with the 


PORTRAIT IN ENAMEL 


artist creates a miniature masterpiece using enamel-on-copper 


miniature 


by LISEL SALZER 


Thomas C, Thompson first prize in a recent Ceramic Na 
tional Show. The portrait measures just three inches in 
height and clearly indicates the serious possibilities of 
enameling in the hands of one who can combine craftsman 


ship with creative art. 4 
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EXQUISITE GLASS. 
continued from page iti 


new and fascinating art medium. Part of its annual tribute 
from Egypt was paid in glass and many of Egypt's leading 
artisans were bribed or kidnaped into Roman bondage to 
popularize the craft 

jut it was medieval Kurope which must be credited 
with turning glass into its full potential as a medium of 
artistic expression, The stained glass of the Twelfth Cen- 


Monphronia Anderson Bequest 


Two examples of colorless crystal showing the “ai tear’ or tear 
drop stem much in vogue between 1740 and 1770. On the left is 
a glass for red wine signed ‘Steuben.’ it is a modern piece made 
at the Corning Glass Center and following the |8th century form 
The heavier glass is a marriage goblet dated ‘Febry 19/1765." It 
was made at the Lavenstein Glass Works in Saxony where, ob 
viously, there was mo excise tax such as there was in England at 
the same period 


tury and later has never been equalled for beauty, Many ot 
the rich ruby reds and blues that these anonymous glass 
makers created in their forest factories, have defied modern 
chemical analysis and tantalize contemporary glass makers. 

Always, medieval Luropean glass was born in_ the 
forest, because 1t required huge stands of trees to keep the 
fires blazing. Every few months the crude factories had to 
move to a new location, when the lumber supply diminished. 

Germany, Italy and France led the civilized world in 
vlass making. Venice became the earliest capitol of the 
industry and the first Glassmakers Guild was founded there 
in 1224 A.D. Vases and delicately fluted objects were 
transported by peddlers who walked through Europe from 
Venice, their fragile wares strapped to their backs. For 
centuries, Italian glass was kingpin of the European market 
The artisans of France soon became formidable rivals, 
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producing exquisite mirrors and the first true window- 
panes, primarily for wealthy patrons. In 1567, families of 
glassmakers emigrated to England and settled in Sussex, 
working under the privilege of Queen Elizabeth. They 
flourished for many years, but when the amount of timber 
required for their efforts had stripped many forests barren, 
a new fuel source had to be found. Coal proved the - swer. 
Glass of the 17th Century was the first to use this new 
medium, mostly for making window glass and drinking 
vessels. Later refinements were soda glass (using potash in 
the firing, and lead glass (1676) which used the lead as 
a flux to make beautiful crystal. The final technique intro- 
duced was pressed glass, which is an American invention 
of the early 1800's and lent industrial machinery to the 
hand art. 

Today, glass is so commonplace that no home ts without 
dozens of examples, but the creation of a well-designed, 
individual piece remains one of the highest forms of 
artistic expression. 4 | 


THE PAINTER’S ART: 
continued from page 120 


quiet and rest. We have felt and seen ue dynamic move 
ment of trees, grass or other objects in a strong wind or 
storm. Diagonal lines transfer this mood to the canvas. 
Graceful curves, like those in a kitten, rolling hills, or young 
trees, are symbols of youth, playfulness and harmony. 
jroken, jagged lines suggest action, anger and excitement, 
as in the picture of a tiger hunt, by Delacroix. 


All ideas May Be Expressed in Color 

The other means of the painter—tone, pattern, texture 
and color—also can be used for expressing ideas and moods. 
Khythms or chords of color in light yellows, greens and 
blues symbolize spring, youth and happiness. Dark blue 
greens, blues and violets in combination suggest coldness, 
winter and the like. Tones-values in dull grays remind one 
of night, eeriness and mystery. Strong contrasts of tone, 
color and pattern symbolize opposition, war, abruptness and 
discord. There are many other symbols and countless com 
binations of them in nature which can serve the artist. 


The Artist's Goals and His Tools 

To sum up, the natural means of the painter are lines, 
tones, patterns, textures and colors which he applies to the 
flat canvas. His purpose is to apply these means in a way 
that will express his ideas or feelings about nature, fantasy 
or abstract form. 

He must keep in mind (whether he is drawing or paint- 
ing human bodies, furniture, trees, mountains, or nonobjec- 
tive patterns) that they are to be arranged in relation to 
other objects and spaces on his stage. His picture, if it is to 
be a good picture, must have unity, harmony, balance and 
drama. He has, to achieve these ends, five wonderful tools, 
or means; line, pattern, tone, texture and color. Though 
he must obey certain rules, he has great freedom in choosing 
his themes and his techniques. Though he can and should 
learn his craft, there is one thing more important than 
knowledge; that is the painter’s own shining spirit. 4 
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Painting in watercolor is easy to Herb Olsen. 
And once you examine his amazing book — 
WATERCOLOR MADE EASY — you'll see 
that he can make it easy for you, too. 


But best of all, you'll see that his guidance shows 
you how to achieve effects which open up new § 
worlds of possibilities in watercolor painting. 


For this, author doesn’t hold back any of his pro- | iF A 
fessional secrets in instructing you how to paint | 
landscapes, seascapes, trees, and the human / 
figure. He goes into detailed explanations of the ‘\\ Y | 
palette, composition, materials, and such prob- | ili 
lems as painting tree trunks and foliage, fog, rain, | 
snow, and how textural patterns are achieved. 


How to People Paintings 
with 6-stroke Figures 


The special section on how to people your paint- 
ings with six-stroke figures, is alone worth the 
price of the book. It shows how you can easily 
and amazingly add life and action to your pic- 
tures, even though you may not know the first 
thing about anatomy. 


All this is possible because Herb Olsen is such 
a master of his art (as the 19 full-color repro- 
ductions in the book will prove) and from his 
exceptionally wide experience as a teacher he 
knows what the student needs most to learn—and 
he teaches it in the simplest and clearest manner. 


You'll be convinced that this is a book for you, 
once you hold it in your hands and look it over. 
Many lively and compelling reproductions of 
Olsen’s work are featured in gorgeous full color 
on large pages and on complete two-page 
spreads. And the book is printed on heavy stock 
of exceptional quality which has all the appeal 
of the best watercolor paper. But best of all, it 
won't cost you one cent to examine this remark 

able book and prove to yourself it’s the buy of 
your lifetime. So take advantage of this special 
FREE examination offer today! Mail the con. 
venient coupon now! Only $7.50 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. mA-128 
430 Park Ave., MN. Y. 22, W. Y. 


An artist of un 


appeal, with. iversal 


REINHOLD 


montu- 
mental list . PUBLISHIN i 
prizes, Herb Olsen’? 430 Park a Dept. MA-128 Use this coupon for 
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(the things you can do with PRANG AQUA TEXTILE COLORS) 


* 


A sweep of your squeegee and 
new ideas come to life. For 
exciting gift-making and 
festive fabrics——it's Aqua! 


A magic medium! All colors come 
ready to use right from the jar 
——water is the magic key for 

mixing and cleanup. Prang Aqua 
Colors are wonderfully washable —- « 
and wearable too. See the 

array of Prang magic-mixing 

media on sale everywhere. Write 

for colorful ‘‘idea’’ literature. 


it’s Free! 
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